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CHASED BY THE FIRE. 


In the coal regions of Pennsylvania there are 
railroads called ‘‘ gravity roads,’’ over which 
long trains run without the aid of locomotives. 

The tracks are laid ona gentle incline, till they 
come to steep ascending planes, where station- 
ary engines are placed, either at the head or foot 
of the slope. Here strong iron ropes are at- 
tached to the cars, drawing them to the top of 
the hills, when they again can run down on the 
other side, controlled only by brakemen, till 
other elevations are reached. 

These roads have two tracks, not parallel, but 
sometimes a mile or more apart. The one on 
which the loaded cars pass is called the ‘‘heavy,”’ 
and the other, where the empty cars return, the 
“light track.’? They are built along the sides of 
the mountains, and at times climb to the moun- 
tain summits, giving the eve a grand sweep over 
broad and beautiful landscapes. Then, gently 
descending, they follow the mountain curves, 
sometimes hanging over deep ravines, and some- 
times dashing through dense forests, where the 
trees form an unbroken shade over the track. 

In the spring of 1875, John Ward, the hero of | 
this story, was employed as head brakeman on 


one of the coal trains. During that spring, this | trees, dragging a little boy by the hand, and | 
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CHASED BY THE FlKkr. 


part of the country was visited by an unusual | screamed to them in tones of agony,— 


drouth. Day after day the sun rose clear, and 
ran its course over a cloudless sky. But at 
length a veil gathered over the landscape, 


“Stop and take us in!” 
Josh MeChing shouted back, ‘‘We can’t possi- 


bly,” and pointed to a tall tree that had been left 


through which the sun shone only like a dull red | standing in the clearing ahead, against which 


disk. The people said that forest fires were 
raging in the lumber regions north. 


cord-wood had been piled, and which was al- 
| ready in flames. But with a firm hand, Ward 


Near the close of a day in the month of May, | pressed down his brake, and ordered the others 
Ward and two other brakemen, in charge of an | to do the same, saying,— 


empty train, noticed a cloud of smoke at the 
head of the plane next above them, As they 
ran down to the engine-house, which was here at 
the foot of the slope, they inquired if the woods 
along the track were on fire. 

The engineer replied that they were, but he | 
thought they could shoot by without danger. | 

The men resolved to try. But when they 
reached the top of the plane, they saw that they 
had no time to lose. The fire was rushing to- 
wards them, and they could feel its hot breath. 


| 


— 


“Would you leave a woman and her child to 


be burned like rats in a barn?’’ 


‘Don’t you see we must get by that tree be- 


fore it falls across the track?’ cried MeChing in | offer her shelter in his own home. 
a rage. 


“I know,”’ replied Ward, sternly: “but they 


> 


ose! 
He dared not leave the front of the train to 


help her, for he knew the other men, in their 


Loosening the brakes, they sped down the track | fright, would raise the brakes and desert them. 


with covered faces and suspended breath. 


She struggled forward, but when almost up to 


But a few moments sufficed to carry them out the cars, she stumbled and fell. With a bound, 
of danger, as they supposed. Their road then! Ward sprang to her side, lifted her, and handed 
wound round a curve of two miles through a| her to Dan McChing, who stood in the rear car. 


dense pine forest. | 


| 
Josh and Dan McChing, Ward’s two compan- | 


He then caught up the child, and turned to 


spring in, but the train was already moving. 


ions, congratulated themselves on their escape; | Josh, made utterly selfish by his fear, had raised 


but Ward felt anxions lest this was but the be- 
ginning of their troubles. His home was in the 


the brakes. 


Ward ran with the energy of desperation, 


midst of the woods some miles further down;| threw the child into Dan's outstretched arms, 


and for the first time he realized what a terrible | 
foe fire might become. | 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed through | 
his mind, when the train rounded the curve, and | 
there before them was the fire crossing their | 
path. | 

They had gone so far down the plane that it | 
was impossible to rnn the cars back. They felt | 
that they had better abandon them and return, 
while there was yet a chance, to the engine- 
house at the foot of the slope. 

But on rounding the curve again, they saw, to 
their dismay, that the fire had reached the track 
behind them, and was furiously burning on both 
sides, All chance of retreat was cut off. But 
the forest where they stood was cool and green, 
the undergrowth so luxuriant and damp that it 
did not seem possible it could burn. 

The next moment, however, a burning twig 
lodged in one of the tall trees near them, and 
igniting the pine needles, darted out a tongue of 
flame. 

The men now saw that they must push their 
Way through the fire in front or perish. With 
hearts trembling with fear, they took off the 
brakes, and were about to rush down the burn- 





ing track, when a woman darted out from the 


and then caught the last car, where he clung, 
unable at the speed they were moving, with his 
utmost strength, to do more than keep his hold. 

In a few moments they left the green woods, 
and passing through the blazing brush on either 


| side, were almost blinded and suffocated with 


the smoke and heat; while burning twigs and 
bushes fell like a red-hot shower upon them. 

Ward felt his hands blistering, yet he held 
fast, and looked up to see if the pine-tree was 
still standing. As they passed under it, the 
flames had caught in the long branches, and it 
stood a pyramid of fire. On the cars sped. 
Another curve was passed, and they were again 
in the midst of a dense green wood. 

Dan McChing shouted to his brother to put 
down the brakes, and succeeded in making him 
stop the train. The two men then got out, and 
ran back to pick up Ward, who had dropped ex- 
hausted before the motion entirely ceased. 

They placed him in the cars, and then al- 
lowed the train to run some distance further, till 
they felt sure that the danger was past. Com- 
ing to a little spring of water near the track, 
they again stopped the train, and gathered round 
the spring, to wash their burns and rest a little. 

Here Ward recognized the poor woman he had 


saved as Mrs. Stacey, the wife of a wood-chopper 
who was employed to supply fuel for the engine- 
| house they had just passed. Her little shanty 
was right in the path of the fire. She saw the fire 
coming, and had time only to catch her boy and 
escape to the woods, where these men had picked 
her up. She had lost everything, and feared 
that her husband had perished in the flames. 
He had gone off with his axe in the morning, 
which way she could not tell. 

Ward was filled with anxiety about the wo- 
man and her child. He knew that his two com- 
| panions would do nothing for her, and he must 
| 3ut he had 
| six children and an aged mother to support, and 
his wife was not one who bore her burdens 


| shall go with us, or we'll all perish together. lightly. 
Quick, quick, my woman! we've no time to 


But the kind-hearted man invited Mrs. Stacey 


; to accompany him home, and lifting the boy in | 


his arms when they left the cars, he strode on 
ahead to show her the narrow path. 

They passed several houses, and approached a 
pretty white cottage. Witha thrill of joy, Ward 
listened to the merry voices of his children. 

Ina moment more he opened the door ona 
bright family picture. The table was spread, 
and his children were gathered round it, except 
the little twins, who were already in their cribs, 
while in the midst of them sat the old grand- 
mother, smiling placidly at their lively chatter. 

Ward gave Mrs. Stacey a seat, and placed the 
boy on her lap; then, after introducing her to his 
mother, he asked anxiously for his wife. 

She was in the kitchen, looking tired and wor- 


explain to her who their visitor was, and her 
claims upon their hospitality. 


saying, ‘‘Now, John, that’s just like you,—tak- 


to give to beggars. Here Iam slavin’ and wor- 
ryin’ from mornin’ till night to take care of all 
these children and your old mother, yet you 
bring two more you've picked wp, and expect me 
to feed and provide for them!”’ 

“But, wife, I couldn’t leave the poor woman to 
perish in the flames, or remain homeless and 
supperless this chilly night.” 

Mrs. Ward was nota heartless woman. She 
was thrifty, and anxious to get ahead, and had 
much to try her, It distressed her to find that, 
manage as economically as she could, she could 
hardly keep John out of debt. Just then she 
laid it all to her husband’s charity to others. 
Therefore, seeing only her side of the argument, 
she said.— 

‘Why must you always he saddled with such 
people? They see you are easily imposed upon, 
and so we have to bear the consequences.”’ 





ried. He saw this, as he began in a low tone to) 


But in a loud angry voice she interrupted him, | 


ing the food and clothing from your own family | 


{ Mrs. Stacey could not help hearing this con- 
| versation. Putting down her child. she walked 
to the kitchen door, and opening it, said, ina 
faltering tone,— 


“Mrs. Ward, 'm no beggar. This morning I 
was in my own home, This afternoon the fire 
came, and I had to flee before it. My house and 
everything in it were burned to ashes. Mr. Ward 
saved my life and my boy's at a risk Idon’t dare 
think of. May the Lord reward him for his 
kindness! He asked me to his house to pass the 
/ night; but T'll not stay where I'm not wanted, 
; nor be the cause of strife. May the devouring 
‘flames never leave you as homeless and friend- 

less as they have left me.”’ 

These words touched Mrs. Ward. As Mrs. 
Stacey turned away, she sprang towards her, 
and said, earnestly,— 

“Oh, forgive me! I did not think what you 
had endured. You shall stay, and T'll give vou 
the best the house affords. Come, let’s all sit 
down to tea. Then, John, you must tell us 
everything about the fire and your escape.” 

She turned pale and trembled as she listened 
to his account of the fearful risks they had run. 

“John,”’ asked his old mother, ‘‘will the fire 
reach us?” 

“TI think not. It is not spreading in this di- 
rection, and I trust we are perfectly safe.” 

Yet, with fearin their hearts, that night, be- 
fore retiring, John Ward and his wife went out 
and climbed a high rock near the house, where 
they could see if danger threatened. But around 
them was only the green, dewy woods, and above, 
the clear, peaceful starlight. Feeling relieved, 
they sought the rest both so much needed. 

The next morning, a messenger came to the 
little village to say that the fire was spreading 
with fearful rapidity, and that help was needed 
to fight it back. 

The men of the village responded to the call, 
and all day and nearly all night, in company 
with a larger force, they fought the fearful con- 
flagration. 

But, fanned by a strong west wind, although 
baffled and driven back at one point, like an un- 
relenting foe, the fire pushed forward its col- 
umns in another, and often, before the men were 


| aware, they saw the flanks of the battle turned, 


and themselves almost surrounded by the flames, 

Ward at last became alarmed for the safety of 
his family, and returned home. He found the 
greatest excitement prevailing in the village. 
The fire had attacked the other side of the 
mountain, and they feared it would sweep over 
and come down upon them. 

Ward saw that the wind was still carrying the 
flames in an opposite direction; yet he told his 
wife to dress the children in their thickest wool- 
len garments, so that they might be prepared 

| forany emergency. Then, completely exhausted, 
he lay down to rest. 

He had slept but a few hours when Mrs, Stacey 
came running in, with a report from the lower 
| houses that the fire was approaching from an- 
other point. They were in danger of being 
hemmed in, and must make their escape at once, 

Old Mrs. Ward begged her son to leave her, 
urging that her life was nearly ended, at best, 
| and that she would only retard their flight. 

3ut he positively refused, and catching up two 
of his children, while his wife took the twins, 
| they all started to follow the rest of the inhab- 
|itants. Mrs. Stacey had taken the baby, and 
| with her own little boy, was already in the ad- 
| vance. 

For over a mile the old mother walked, aided 

| as much as possible by her son; but of necessity, 
their progress was slow. The exertion proved 

| too much for her. She sank to the ground ex- 

| hausted. Herson assisted her to rise, and urged 
her to make an effort to keep up a little longer; 
but she begged him to leave her and save the 
rest of the family. 

The flames were drawing nearer and nearer. 
They could hear the crackling and the crash of 
the great trees as they fell. He tried to persuade 
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the children to run on by his side; but terrified 
by the awful scene, they clung screaming to him, 
and refused to move. For a time, in his desper- 
ation, he tried to carry them all. 

But the fire was advancing so rapidly, he saw 
that he must abandon his mother, or the whole 
family perish. She now earnestly pleaded with 
him, for the sake of the little ones, to put her 
down and flee for his life. She was not afraid 
to meet death. It would be but a moment’s 
pang, then heavenly joy forever. 

With a groan of agony, he acquiesced, yet 
drew her as far as possible out of the direct line 
of the fire. Then, clasping her in his arms, he 
cried, ‘‘O mother, how can I leave you?’ 

“Go, go, my son! As you have been faithful 
to me, may God deal faithfully with you and 
yours. Don’t grieve that you left me.”’ 

I am describing an actual occurrence. It 
seems almost impossible that a generous, duti- 
ful son could leave his aged mother to die by 
the cruel torture of the flames, but the safety of 
his own children and of his wife appealed to 
his heart, and at the moment it seemed to him 
better that one should be left, rather than that 
the whole family should perish. 

Ward started forward, but before passing out 
of sight, turned for one more look. 

His mother was kneeling, with hands clasped 
and eyes raised in silent prayer. The approach- 
ing flames illumined her pale face, but it was 
caln and peaceful. 

He stood like one in a trance till his wife, 
who had pushed ahead, besought him to hasten 
She didn’t know which way to go, for the 
fire seemed to be everywhere. His mother also 
saw his hesitation, and motioned him away. 

Ward could hardly endure that last sight. He 
turned desperately away, came rapidly to his 
wife’s side, and placing the children at her 
feet, flung himself into a tree to obtain a more 
extended view. 


After a glance round, he sprang down, and 
told her there was but one chance of escape. 
That was to climb to the top of the mountain, 
where there were some barren ledges on which 
there was nothing to burn. 

It was a desperate struggle up the steep rocks, 
over fallen trees and through the brush. But 
the children had become more accustomed to the 
scene; and as they got further from the fire, 
their courage returned, and their own practice 
in mountain climbing aided their parents. At 
Jast they reached the summit in safety. 

But it was a sad, exhausted group that gath- 
ered there. The little ones cried with hunger 
and thirst; and on that barren rock the parents 
had no means to satisfy either. All day long 
they looked down from their high perch into 
what appeared like a gulf of fire. Now it ran 
along the ground, now leaped from tree to tree, 
then, as if driven by a tornado, it came on in 
one broad sheet of tlame,—the roar increasing 
till in terror the children covered their eyes and 
stopped their ears. 

The parents also felt as if the awful grandeur 
of sight and sound was more than they could 
bear; for they hardly dared to hope that they 
were safe above it. 

From this position, they were aroused by the 
oldest boy shouting,— 

“O father, the sky is on fire, too!’’ 

Ward looked up and saw a broad flash of light- 
ning dart out of a dark cloud that was rising 
rapidly in the west. 

“Thank God!’ he cried; “the rain is coming 
at last.” 

Soon the heavens were overcast. The light- 
ning darted back and forth, heavy thunder 
rolled overhead, and the increasing wind fanned 
the flames below till they raged with redoubled 
fury, as if seeming to realize that their power 
would soon be gone. Then came the blessed 
rain; not in gentle showers, but in heavy tor- 
rents, that poured incessantly on the hissing, 
steaming forests, till they lay drenched beneath it. 

John Ward drew his family close- under the 
rocks to keep them dry, but caught in his hat the 
cool drops to quench their thirst. As the night 
wore on and the violence of the storm passed by, 
they all found some rest save the father, who 
mourned for his mother as he kept watch over 
his poor little homeless flock. 

The next day dawned clear and beautiful, the 
air washed pure from the blinding smoke, and as 
soon as they had risen and thanked God for their 
escape, they started to make their way back to 
the settlements. 

It was a tedious, difficult journey. 

When almost back to the site of their old home, 
they heard voices approaching. Ward shouted, 
and was answered by a loud cheer. In a few 
moments, 2 dozen of his old companions gath- 
ered round, congratulating them on their escape, 
and anxious to hear their story. They had just 
started in search of them; but as they saw the 


wide sweep the fire had taken, their fears for 
their safety were greater than their hopes. 

John Ward and his wife now found that the 
kind acts done for these neighbors in the past 
were returning, ‘“‘after many days,’’ like ‘‘bread 
cast upon the waters.’’ The men lifted the 
children in their arms, and all proceeded to the 
homes that had escaped the fire. Liere each 
vied with the other in making them welcome. 
Money and clothing had been sent from larger 
towns to those whom the fire had made destitute. 
Mrs. Ward found her baby and Mrs. Stacey safe 
and well; the latter full of joy, as she had just 
received the glad tidings of her husband’s safety. 

The burned houses were soon rebuilt, and but 
for the dear old mother, whom he had been so 
cruelly forced to leave to the flames, John Ward 
could, after all, hardly have been called a sufferer 
from the loss that had befallen him. 

This is not a fancy sketch. The actual facts 
of the terrible disaster I have faintly pictured 
are more harrowing than I could bear to de- 
scribe. Language cannot adequately depict the 
awful scenes that were witnessed in that terrible 
fire*of 1875 in Northern Pennsylvania, that de- 
stroyed whole villages, and brought great losses 
and suffering to scores of families. 

C. M. CorNWALL. 
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LITTLE CHICKEN. 


Iam alittle chicken, hear me peep, peep, peep, 

My mamuna’s gone away and I’ve no place to sleep. 
I feel a little lonely, but I will not say a word, 

I don’t like to be a chicken, I wish I were a bird. 


I think I sing quite nicely, hear me peep, peep. peep, 

Or, weet, a weet, a weet weet, cheep, cheep, cheep, 

Now isn’t that the nicest song you ever, ever heard? 

It is really very easy to be a little bird. 

Now, when other little chicks are scratching in the dirt, 
Or running to their mamma for fear they will be hurt, 
I'll be singing far away, not so far I can’t be heard, 

For I want them all to know I’m no chicken; [’m a bird. 


What is that up in the heavens? It’s a hawk, I really 


ear; 
If I could but find my mamma, how glad I’d be to see 
Pry 
“Cluck a cluck,” that’s mamma calling, sweeter sound I 
never heard ; 
I’m so glad | am a chicken—I don’t want to be a bird. 
Mrs, C. B. ALLEN. 
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THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
In Six CHAPTERS. — CuAp. [. 
Bernice Henry looked at her watch, a hand- 
some little affair, lying on the bureau under the 


gaslight. Its tick, tick, tick, seemed to the 
girl the briskest and cheeriest tick, tick, tick, 


possible to an accurate timekeeper,—quite un- 
like the solemn tick-tock, tick-tock, of the tall 
old clock down in the dining- room. 

One was like a cheerful little worker, bent on 
doing the utmost possible for it to do. The 
clock was like a monk with the salutation, 
“Brother, we must die!’ on its face and in its 
tone. ‘The great solemn things belong in clois- 
ters,’’ Bernice used to think. ‘They are just fit 
for cowled monks to time their fasts and pray- 
ers and vigils by.”’ 

The watch, when Bernice consulted it, told 
that it was twenty-five minutes to seven, and 
seven was the breakfast-hour at Miss Hough- 
ton’s school. 

“IT must wake Louise,’’ she thought, hastening 
over to the bed where her room-mate lay snug- 
gled under blankets, face to the wall, as though ! 
she had turned her back on the stirring world. 
Bernice touched the sleeper. 

“Louise! Louise! get up! get up! 

“Twon't doit! Go’way!’’ And Louise settled 
herself farther down among the clothes. 
“It’s twenty-five minutes to seven. 
me to wake you at half after six. 
member? 
lesson.”" 

“T don’t! Let me alone!”’ 
composed herself to sleep. 

Bernice next brought a wet towel, folded 
handkerchief-like. In a matter-of-course way 
she laid it over Louise’s face. Louise snatched 
it off, and threw it in Bernice’s eyes, saying, 
petulantly, “You're the meanest thing I ever 
saw!’ 

“You told me to do it,’ said Bernice, with 
composure, 

“Well, you've done it; now let me alone.”’ 
And Louise tucked herself snugly in, as though 
she meant to sleep all day. 

But the next moment she was fairly dragged 
from the bed by the persistent Bernice. Louise 
threw a shoe at her assailant, and got back to 
her pillow. Then Bernice quietly turned away, 
and proceeded with her own dressing. 

Doubtless you think there is nothing funny or 
interesting about this scene. There is not, per- 
haps, until you learn that, in essentials, it had 
been repeated every morning for five months, 
and this by Louise's express stipulation. 

**Nice’’ (niece, the girls pronounced this syl- 


” 


fr 


You told 
Don’t you re- 
You want to practise your music- 


And again Louise 
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lable), ‘you must wake me up at half-past six 
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in the morning,” Louise would say while pre- 
paring for bed, with the thought of an unlearned 
lesson troubling her. 

“What's the use in my waking you?’ Ber- 
nice would say. ‘‘You never will get up.” 

“But you must make me get up; shake me,”’ 

“I do shake you.” 

‘Put cold water in my face, and pull me out 
of bed. Promise me that you will.” 

**You’ll abuse me for it,—call me names, and 
throw the wash-bowl or something at me.”’ 

“Well, you oughtn’t to mind anything | do 
when I’m asleep.”’ 

“Oh, no! I ought not tocare when you knock 
my hair down with a pillow, or rip my dress 
from the belt, or throw your shoe at me,’’ Ber- 
nice would say, reviewing some past incidents. 

“But you mustn’t mind, "Nice. You must get 
me up. I must study my geometry lesson.’ 

And then Bernice would agree to undertake 
the work, and the result was invariably as has 
been indicated. 

On the morning in question, Bernice Henry 
had risen at least an hour before the breakfast- 
bell rang, but when it rang, she was not ready 
for the table. Her cuffs and collar and tie were 
yet to be puton. She was not infrequently late 
at the table. 
tion and effort. 
it, ‘‘slow-motioned.”’ 

Then, too, she was conscientiously neat and 
thorough. She had no faculty at  slighting. 
On this morning, as was her wont every morn- 
ing, she had taken a bath, carefully combed and 
braided her long hair, brushed her teeth and 
nails, put every pin in its place, and fastened 
every button, hook and tape. 

Neither was Louise ready at the ringing of the 
bell. Indeed, she was in bed when the sum- 
mons reached her. This is where she always 
was when the servant passed through the hall, 
clanging the great bell at every door. Yet Lou- 
ise was never tardy at the breakfast-table, as 
poor Bernice was so very apt to be. How Lou- 
ise managed to sleep till the breakfast-bell rang, 
and yet be duly in place, with bowed head, when 
the “‘blessing’’ was asked, will, perhaps, never 
be satisfactorily understood, but a few hints may 
assist you to credit the incredible story. 

The pupils were allowed five minutes between 
the bell and the table. Louise’s hair was cut 
short, like a boy’s. Her dressing,—well, you 
shall hear how she managed on this morning, as 
a sample of all other mornings. 

At the bell-tap, she bounded from bed, got 
on stockings and slippers, leaving the garter- 
ing to be done after breakfast. 
her face in the wash-bowl, pressed a towel to it 
for one frantic second, and made a dash or two 
at her short hair with whatever brush or comb 
was most convenient. 

She had a blue cashmere double wrapper, 
warm and handsome. This she put oa—now 
prepare for a shock—right over her night-dress! 
Then leaving poor Bernice working at her con- 
trary necktie, Louise sailed out of number 7, 
briskly manipulating buttons, tapes, hooks and 
eyes, as she hurried through halls and down 
stairs to the dining-room door. Here the busy, 
fluttering fingers became composed, the anxious 
face cleared. Louise entered and moved to her 
place, serene and dignified. 

Unfortunate Bernice often presented herself 
hurried and flustered. She was frequently col- 
liding with ‘‘the blessing,’’ delaying it or inter- 
rupting it. 
breakfast-room much like a biddy which had 








been just scared from its nest, and entered at | 


the very second in which Miss Houghton pressed 
the bell, the signal that immediately preceded 
“the blessing.”’ 

She tried to stop, and await the close of the 
ceremony, but another tardy girl came dashing 
in at the moment, and bumped Bernice absolute- 
ly against Miss Houghton, who was waiting in 
silence. 

It was a way the teacher had of punishing lag- 
gards,—to wait their movements with persistent 
and dignified severity, making them realize that 
they were delaying the whole family-machinery. 

The other girl—the bumper is here referred 
to—retreated on tip-toe into the hall, as the most 
prudent course; but Bernice had no alternative 
but to get off Miss Houghton’s back, and go for- 
ward to her seat. Miss Houghton would just 
keep sitting there in statuesque silence, waiting, 


waiting, waiting, there was no telling how long, 


till the laggard was in place. 


In the dead silence, with all the girls watehing | 


her, Bernice passed up half one side of the table 
and down half the other to her seat, just across 
from the serene Louise and the severe Miss 
Houghton. She jerked out herchair. It caught 
on the next girl’s skirts, and tumbled over back- 
wards on the unearpeted floor. She thought no 
other chair had ever made such a elatter. 


This was not from lack of inten- | 
She was, as her mother termed | 


She plunged | 


On this morning, she entered the | 
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She felt tempted to leave the room and rush 
up to her chamber for a cry, or into the street, 
or to run away from school altogether. But she 
was too far from the door, 

She picked up the chair, and after much awk- 
ward movement, she got into her seat, and 
bowed her head as low as possible. 

A constrained silence followed ‘‘the grace,’’ 
such as always came after one of Miss Hough- 
ton’s reproofs, and then succeeded some mo- 
ments of subdued conversation. Then there was 
a gradual thawing, and soon the talk became 
lively—for all except Bernice. She, it must be 
owned, felt bitter. 

“It’s hard,’’ she thought, “that I’m exposed 
to such humiliation, while everything comes nice 
and pleasant for Louise. I might as well stop 
trying; there’s no use in it. It’s true that those 
| who play, get the odd penny between them and 
| those who work.’’ Then her thoughts were di- 
| verted from her unhappy self by a remark from 
| a neighbor. 

“TI read in the paper, this morning, that there’s 
an ice-bridge at the Falls, the finest there’s been 
in ten years.” 

“O Miss Houghton, let’s go down to the Falls 
| to-day!’ cried Corinna Hart. 
that we might go this winter.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Houghton!’ said the first 
speaker. ‘‘The paper says it’s just grand there 

now,—everything covered with ice and snow,— 
that the winter scenery was never finer. The 
day is just perfect for seeing it,—clear and cold. 
| We'll have the sun to make everything glisten, 
without any thaw orslush. Please, Miss Hough- 
ton, take us down.”’ 

This was a family boarding-school of fifteen. 
Some of the pupils lived a long ways off. One 
was from Illinois, another from Kansas, a third 
from Kentucky. Not one of the present tifteen 
had ever had a winter view of Niagara. Miss 
Houghton made it a matter of conscience that 
her pupils should see the great Falls in winter, 
and again in summer. She at once recognized 
that this Saturday was the most auspicious pos- 
sible for the promised excursion. For some of 
the pupils, it might be the only opportunity for 
the winter trip. She glanced at the clock. 

“T see nothing to prevent but our limited time. 
| It is barely twenty minutes to train-time. I 
| scarcely think we could get ready and get to the 

depot in twenty minutes.” 
| “Let us try,” said one and another. ‘“We 
| needn’t stop about lunch; we can get something 
at the Falls. Please let us try, It won't do any 
harm, even if we have to come back, We'll just 
get a good morning walk.”’ 

| Miss Houghton consented, stipulating that they 
|must assemble promptly in the library at bell- 
| call; and away the girls went, scurrying to their 
rooms, overflowing with enthusiasm. 

It was now Bernice’s turn for serenity. She 
was bathed and combed, and shod and dressed, 
—all buttoned, and hooked, and taped,—needing 
nothing to make her ready for the train except 
her out-door wraps. But Louise,—alas, what a 
| panic! 

“Please help me!’’ she begged of every one 
| she encountered. “I wouldn’t miss the trip for 
| anything in the world. This may be my only 
| chance to see the Falls in winter.’’ Louise was 
| from Illinois. 

So the girls who were first ready hurried in to 
help Louise. Chief among these was her room- 
mate. Indeed, Bernice led the helping corps. 
She pushed Louise down on a chair, and set two 
girls to buttoning her shoes, one at each foot. 

Absurd as was the scene, there wasn’t a smile 
on one of their faces, they were so terribly in 
earnest in their work. 
| “You bring out her things from the closet,”’ 
| Bernice said toa third assistant. ‘Corinna, you 

baste this ruche in the neck of her dress and pin 
| in some clean cuffs; and you,” to yet another of 
| the dressing posse, ‘‘you comb her hair while I 
| attend to her neck;’ and when the hair was 
| done, she continued to the comber, ‘‘Now get 
| her hat and put it on; and you, shoe-buttoners, 
| put on her arctic rubbers and buckle them.” 
| “T’ll have the ruche done in a second,” said 
| Corinna, quivering with haste as she saw Louise 

standing with hat and rubbers on, ready to put 
| on her dress. 





“You promised 


| In the same second, the signal-bell rang. Co- 
| rinna snapped the thread, and threw the dress 


| over Louise’s shoulders, knocking off the hat. 
| “There’s no use, girls,”’ said Louise, her voice 
tearful. 

Bernice and Corinna made some last desperate 
| attacks on hat and buttons. 
“I can’t get ready. You'll have to go and 
|leave me!’ Louise’s voice was shaking with 


| her disappointment. 

| “I'll stay with you,” said Bernice, and then 
Corinna. 

| “No, no, you shall not: that would just make 
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me feel worse!’’ Louise said, vehemently and 
persistently. 
The girls thought this must be true; so they | 
reluctantly turned away, leaving Louise crying. | 
(To be continued.) | 
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For the Companion, 
HOW THEY WERE CAUGHT. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

In Maine, as many of our readers know, the selling | 
of intoxicating liquor to be used as a beverage is 
prohibited by law. If it is sold at all for this pur- 
pose, it is sold secretly, and the person thus selling | 
it is subject to a legal penalty. | 

Of course there are men who will have liquor, at 
whatever risk it may be to their pockets or their per- 
sons. In our town there were also persons who were | 
resolved that no liquor should be used there as a | 
beverage,—no matter who desired it. The boys gen- 
erally sympathized with the prohibitionists. Fora 
number of years, the village had been anything but | 
a temperance village. We had a Good Templars’ | 
association, but the numbers were small, and but | 
little interest was taken in it by the members. 

Then came the great Temperance Reform of 1874. 
Some of the boys caught the spirit of the reform, 
which seemed to be in the very air. 

Twelve of us High School boys formed a league; 
whether it was wise or not, I am uncertain. My | 
object now is simply to give some of the incidents 
that occurred in connection with it. 


The object of the league was to ferret out the sale | 
of intoxicating liquors, and prevent the sale by ex- 
posure, We certainly had the co-operation of the 
larger part of the community. 

At this time, King Alcohol also took a fresh de- | 
parture. The jugs came into town with great fre- 
quency. Where they came from and how they ar- 
rived, the league was determined to find out. They 
came inysteriously, like bubbles from out the vasty 
deep. The advent of a jug was sure to be known,— | 
but not till four or five hours after it had done ita 
mischief; that was the worst of it. 

It was laughable what devices and schemes were 
devised to get the contraband article into town, But 
the whole village was under surveillance. The keen 
eyes and noses of fifteen or twenty of our school- 
girls were fully enlisted in the service. Not a suspi- 
cions movement, even, escaped our notice. Express 
matter and freight from the depot, in fact, vehicles 
coming into the town, were scrutinized. | 

The young people were in dead earnest, and had 
the advantage of having the law on their side. 
A Jug Found. | 


It is not often that a man who loves rum takes to 
water. But there was an exception to this in our vil- 
lage. Some of the anti-temperance men bought pure 
alcohol at Portland, and had it sent to them by ex- 
press in sealed cans, labelled turpentine. One of the 
men, named Alph Goddard, was a painter by trade. 
It was, of course, quite natural that he should buy | 
turpentine. 

There were both row-boats and sail-boats on the | 
pond in the town, and pleasure-parties were out 
day and evening. Before the 10th of June, Alph 
and some of his companions were seen to be the 
worse for liquor; and then it was not long till one of 
our men—a poor fellow we had tried very hard to 
reclaim—was hauled out of the gutter, amid no end | 
of ridicule. He confessed to us that Goddard had | 
given him the liquor, but he would not say where. | 

Every member of the league was now on the look- | 
out, and the following evening, Alph and three or | 
four more of his companions were seen, about nine 
o'clock, to land from a boat in which they had been 
out on the pond. They were all drunk and noisy. 

Next night we had the pond and all the boats 
watched from different points. It was moonlight 
andclear. Alph and five or six more fellows were 
out, and were observed to go to, or, at least, to go 
behind, a small island that was near the opposite 


shore. 


On the following day, several of the league boys 
searched the island, looking under every bush and 
stump, and behind every rock. Nothing could be 
found. 


The following night, two of our young ladies set 
off together, a little after sunset, and walked quite 
round the pond to the opposite shore, a distance of 
at least three miles. They reached a point not more 
than thirty rods distant from the suspicious island, 
and concealing themselves, they watched it. 

It was a bold thing for young women to do, but I 
am simply giving the fact. They were enabled to | 
see every movement of Alph and his cronies when | 
they came along in their boat, and they returned in | 
safety to make their report. 


Charley Butts and [had been on the watch at the | 
same time, and we happened to fall in with the two 
spies on their way home. 

“Ah, we have caught them!” said Miss Edmonds. 
“But the liquor is not on the island. It’s in the pond 
—sunk! We saw them pull it up—a monster jug! 
It's out a little from the shore, and right in line be- 
tween that great white rock on the island and the 
large hemlock on the main-land, where we were 
watching.” 

“Good!” says Charley. “We'll have that jug in 
the morning.” 

So Charley and T, with Ed Symonds and Al Daven- 
port, got up just at daylight, the next morning, and | 
set off for the island in a row-hoat. It was a little | 
foggy, but not rainy. We crossed to the island, and | 
got in line between the rock and the hemlock. For 


a while, we could not see the bottom, on account of | 





| 


| sat squarely on the sandy bottom, and must have | 





the fog on the water. But as soon as the sun rose, 
we were not long in finding the jug. 

“There it is!’ Al was first to exclaim. 

The water was seven or eight feet deep, but we 
could see the jug, and it was a **monster,” truly. It 


held four or five gallons. 

“Smash it where it sits!’ said Ed. 

We pulled to the shore and took in four or five 
big stones; then, rowing out over the monster, we 
threw these down onit. But we could not break 
the jug in that way. The stones would strike it and 
roll lazily off. 

Charley then reached down with the boat-hook 
and caught the jug by its handle, when we dragged 
the torpid hydra further from the shore, and let him 
go down into deeper and darker depths. We sank 
it in a deep channel, or depression, so effectually 
that we had no fear it would ever be found, 

We said nothing of what we had done, but that 
night, as soon as it was dark, all four of us went 
round the pond and hid near the hemlock, to see the 
men hunt for the jug. 

The moon did not rise quite so early that evening. 
But Alph and his jug-party couldn’t wait for the 
moon. We heard them paddling across, talking as 
they came. 

When they got to where they had sunk the jug, 
they began to search for it. But it was not to be 
found. They tried and tried in vain. At last they 
began to get angry. And then the blasphemous talk 
that followed was not simply wicked, it was horri- 
ble. 

Pretty soon they began to accuse one another of 
having stolen the jug. We thought they would 
surely get into a fight. 

Then they went ashore on the island, kindled a 
fire, and got some blazing torches, with which they 
returned, and by their light, searched the bottom 
again. 

They prolonged the search till after the moon 
rose, but they had to give it up, and go home at last, 
as dry as when they came. 

Next day, Charley and I, with ten or twelve others 


| of the league, went down to the shop where Alph 


sometimes worked. He was painting an old gig, and 
looked as though he had lost a friend, or had met 
with some other misfortune. 

“Well, Goddard, found your jug yet?” asked 
Charley. 

Alph turned and glared at us. 

“That pond is no kind of a place to hide jugs in,” 


| said Charley. “We have evidence enough against 


you to put you into jail; and to jail you will go if 
youare caught putting any more jugs into that pond! 
That’s good honest water there, and it’s not going to 
be mixed up with any of your accursed rum!” 

Alph denied the charge, and defied us, but he con- 
cluded he had better not make another attempt. 

The anti-temperance men were by no means re- 
formed, however, nor beaten. Sam Eads was the 
next fellow whom we had to match our wits against. 


Another Trick. 


Sam was a marble-worker and stone-cutter. With 
the aid of liquor, however, his business, which had 
been thriving, had about ran through. His go- 
ing on sprees, neglecting orders, and doing bad 
work when drunk, had led people to go to an ad- 
joining village for all work of that kind, leaving 
Sam to the company of the loafers who congregated 
in his shop when paying men deserted him. 

Sut fortunately for Sam, as he thought, he made 
a discovery. Ata ledge where he had been blasting 
out stone for the underpinning of houses, he discov- 
ered, or pretended to discover, gold in a vein of 
quartz which cropped out of the granite. It was in 
a wooded, hilly, and uninhabited place, four or five 


| miles to the northeast of the village. 


Specimens of the rock were shown in which there 
really were particles of gold, or what looked like 
gold. By blasting, and thus following the “lead” 
down into the ledge, great Pesults were predicted. 

A considerable flurry of excitement was created. 
Sam built a camp at the ledge, and began blasting. 
It is possible that he was at first in earnest about the 


| matter; but if so, he probably soon learned that, 


while there might be gold in the ledge, there was 
not enough to pay the expenses of mining. 

Having come to this conclusion, he determined to 
have a drunken spree out of it, and “lay out” some 
of our newly-pledged reformed men by way of fin- 
ish. 

To carry out this miserable scheme, and delude 


| the reformers, he professed to be abdut to undertake 


far more extensive blasting operations, for which 
ordinary blasting powder would not suffice. He de- 
elared he must employ nitro-glycerine. 

Now nitro-glycerine was a new thing at our vil- 


| lage. No one knew much about it, save from the 


newspaper accounts of the terrific explosions which 
it had occasioned. 

When, therefore, Sam, having made his secret ar- 
rangements, had his first can, labelled ‘‘Nitro-Glyc- 
erine,” come to the depot,—packed in sawdust, and 
enclosed in a larger can,—people were much in- 
clined to give it a wide berth, and not to be prying 
or inquisitive. 

Sam practised the greatest apparent caution. He 


| came for the can witha large rack, filled with straw, 


and backing up to the platform, he had the sluggish 
yet terrible giant loaded in such a way that the jolt- 
ing conld not explode it. 

He was especially careful to warn all persons to 
keep at a distance. Indeed, the selectmen were 
much disposed to praise Sam for the great care he 
used. 

A day or two after, Charley and I went up to the 
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new gold mine to see the effect of the nitro-glycer- , waking some of the besotted fellows. Sam drew a 
ine on the rocks. But the “miners” were not using | pistol at first, but was disarmed before he could do 
it that day, they said, and we were both rather dis- | any mischief. What liquor they had not drank was 
appointed. It seemed, too, as though but a small | seized, and not only Sam himself, but also Jet and 
amount of rock had been blasted out. But of course Alph, were arrested. 


For some time there were no 
we were no judges of mining operations. 


more importations of liquor into our town after this 
L think it was that very evening that Jet Murphy exhibition of the law’s vigilance and penalties. 

and another fellow got into a disgraceful drunken 
light on the street. We knew by this that liquor 
had come to the town in some way, but how it had 
come, there was not the least clew. 


. 
FISHING FROM A CANOE. 


Fishing in a cranky “dug-out™ is hazardous to 
those averse to a ducking. <A correspondent of 
Forest and Stream recently had an experience 
in fishing for black bass and in testing the carrying 
qualities of an Indian canoe, which he thus nar- 
| rates: 


For a week the effects of drinking liquor grew 
worse and worse. There were drunken men about 
the place every night. The rowdies and roughs were 
all chuckling over some secret. We could detect so 
much, 

Meantime, Sam received, to our knowledge, sev- 
eral more cans of nitro-glycerine, each drawn care- 
fully away ata funeral pace, loaded on straw. 


“A small ‘dug-out,’ or canoe, belonging to one of 
the Indians, was drawn up on the bank, and as the 
lake was too shallow near the shore to admit of the 

But we had an ally in the telegraph office who put | advantageous use of rod and line, I at once appro- 
us on the right track. She came to league-meeting priated the canoe, and began to paddle out into the 
a few nights after, and asked whether any of us) lake. 
knew how much nitro-glycerine was required for or- 
dinary blasting operations. None of us knew, but 
supposed that a comparatively small quantity was | 
sufficient. 

“That was what I supposed,” said she. “And if 
that is so, I think Sam Eads ought to be looked 
after immediately, for he is getting enough nitro- 
glycerine into town to blow up the entire State! 
Why, a huge can comes to him every day, and to-day 
he ordered fio extra cans by message. 


| Although when a boy Thad been quite an adept. 
in managing ‘dug-outs,’ many years had elapsed 
since Lhad practised the art, and my hand had cer- 
tainly forgot its cunning with the paddle, 

“By extreme care, interlarded with much wab- 
bling and nervous holding of the breath, T reached 
a point perhaps a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
Here I cast my line, and before I had time to adjust 
myself in a comfortable position with a view to 
awaiting results, came a ‘strike,’ and in a moment 
the tish was well hooked. 

“Away sped line and hook in the direction of a 
| small island near at hand, where I saw with appre- 

hension numerous snags protruding above the sur- 
| face. An attempt to ‘snub’ him too suddenly almost 

An Adventure. | : 
cost me a good rod, which bent to a curve that 

Next day Charley and T contrived a plan for | would have done credit to a ‘Damascus blade,’ but 
catching Sam with his own trick. In the afterneon, | it had the effect of changing his movement in the 
some little time before the up-freight arrived, Eads | direction of the open lake. 
was at the depot with his rack of straw. 

NoW Sam was a great hand at pitching quoits; in 
fact, he wasthe champion pitcher in the village. We 
went and got up a game of quoits, in front of the 
depot, across the track. Ten or a dozen fellows col- 
lected there, and it was not long before Sam came 
round, leaving his horse hitched to a post. 


He must be 
getting ready for a terrifie explosion, it seems to 
me.’ And the young woman coneluded with a droll 
little laugh. 

We needed no further hint. 





“The reel spun like a windmill, but I had two 
hundred feet of line, which I aided with a few well- 
directed strokes of the paddle in the right direction. 

| At last, after a full fifteen minutes spent in active 
| hostilities, he lay exhausted and quiet in the bottom 
of the canoe. 


“Least my line again, and with almost the same 
Chariey and T waited till he and the others were | alacrity was the hook ‘gobbled.’ Suecess had made 
well interested in the game, then we slipped away, | me careless, and after a less vigorous resistance, I 
and going fo the back of the depot, crawled into the | reached forward to lift the victim into the eanoe. 
load of straw. We crept in between the slats of the | My motion was characterized with rather too much 
rack behind, and wormed along into the straw, as | suddenness. 
near the sides as we could without being seen, and | «The canoe tipped to adangerous degree. A quick 
then lay quiet. | backward motion more than balanced it, and the 
Soon the train came in, There was the usual stir | next moment I was frantically struggling in the 
and noise, and in the course of fifteen or twenty | Jake. 
minutes Sam put his cans in the wagon. Wecould|  «1¢ there was anything in which I excelled when 
hear him warning everybody to keep at a distance. | a boy it was as a swimmer. My feats in that line, 
There was a general scattering of small boys. | . 


| however, had always been performed in a state of 
Presently, having set the cans safely on the load | nature, and now my movements were embarrassed 
of straw, Sam started off at a walk out of the vil- 


by heavy boots and clothes. 
lage, and took the road leading to his gold mine. “However, a few strokes placed the canoe within 
About a mile out of the place, the road entered the 


my reach, which was bottom up. I drew myself on 
forest land. Here Sam seemed strangely to lose his | top of it, recovered control of my rod and line, 
caution. He started into a “jolly round trot,” and | which had become entangled with the canoe at the 
jolted both the cans and us in a most reckless | moment of the accident, and after ascertaining that 
way. the fish was still securely hooked, struck out with 

On we went, joltand jounce! The road was rough, | both hands to paddle the canoe ashore. 
and the rack had no springs. We were not long “In due time, though with patience and good-hu- 
now in reaching the gold mine. mor almost exhausted, I reached shallow water and 

Sam drove to his camp near the ledge. Several of | waded out, with one black bass of about five or six 
his men were there. pounds’ weight to solace me for my unforeseen 

“All right?”’ we heard one inquire. ducking.” 

“All hunky!” said Sam. oan — _ 

They then drove round through the bushes into a 
hollow, about a quarter of a mile back of the ledges. 
And here was a second camp, with several more of | 
Sam's cronies, among them Jet Murphy and Alph | 
Goddard. 


For the Companion. 
MIRRORS. 


Doubtless the first mirror into which a woman 
ever looked was a placid pool in Eden, bending over 
It was amusing to hear the comments as they took | which our Mother Eve saw and wondered at the 
off the nitro-glycerine cans. They were in high | beauty reflected therein. 
spirits. Wesoon heard corks drawn and liquor gur-| Mirrors of polished steel are mentioned in Exo- 
gling. They drank to no end of vulgar toasts, and | dus. ‘Moses made the laver of brass, and the foot 
“Confusion to the reformers!” | of it of brass, of the looking-glasses [mirrors] of the 
Meantime, some of the crew unharnessed the | women.” 
horse, and backed the rack of straw off a little to 
one side. 





The most ancient mirrors were made first in 
Egypt, and then in Greece and Rome. They were 

We lay very quiet. It would have been no joke | of metal, and convex in form. The next were made 
for us if they had caught us there. It was nota par- | of a black semi-transparent stone, and shaped like 
ticularly comfortable position either; but we were | half an egg. You can see how flattering they must 
in for it now, and determined to brave it out. have been to those who used them by looking into 

As it grew dark, other men began tocome in,—eight | an oval silver teapot or sugar-bowl. An ancient 
or ten from our village, and several from adjoining | writer said of them, “They gave the shadow rather 
towns. The camp was lighted up, and liquor flowed | than the image of an object.” 
freely. | 


Glass may have been used for mirrors even at this 
Our rack stood a little aside in the bushes, and in | remote period. For by the simple process of placing 
the dusk we ventured to get our faces where we} a dark cloth behind a plate of glass, a mirror is 
could watch the proceedings. We saw Sam sell and | easily made. 
take the money for not less than thirty drinks. Three boys, who went coasting for pleasure last 
The men had a regular spree, which need not | summer, found that the captain’s mirror had met 
here be described. Ten or a dozen were stagger-| witha mishap. So they hung a black coat on the 
ing about, singing, cursing and whooping, and sev- | back of a glass door, and before it brushed their hair 
eral tumbled down dead drunk. and tied their cravats throughout the voyage. 
Worse still, about ten o'clock, two of them came} The ancients probably had some other method 
hiccoughing along, and piled into the rack upon the | than ours of so lining the plate as to make it reflect 
straw. They were soon snoring; but for a while we | strongly. Aristotle, four centuries before Christ, 
dared not move much. says, “Glass and crystal have to be lined with a 
By two o'clock, those of the gang who were not | sheet of metal to give back the image presented to 
drunk had gone away or were asleep. We crawled | them.” 
out of the straw, and made our way home. 


Venice, which had long been famed for her work 
We were not long rousing up enough of our allies | in glass, began in the foarteenth century to manu- 

to effect the necessary formalities of entering com- | facture glass mirrors with a sheet of polished metal 

plaint and getting a warrant, and by day-break were | as 2 reflector. 

on our way back to the gold mine, with the sheriff. | Early in:the sixteenth century, certain manufac- 

two constables, and several citizens of the place. | turers applied for what we should call a patent,— 
Drunken slumber still rested on Sam’s camp when | “the sole right to make ‘crystalline mirrors’ by a 


| we made our descent upon it. Indeed, it was hard , secret method for a term of twenty-five years,” 
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These mirrors, which were in great demand, 
were very sinall, as the methods of making 
large plates of glass was not then known. Queens 
of that day were proud of a mirror which the 
poorest girl would to Even 
window-glass, which was then rare, was blown. 

The present method of manufacturing sheets 


now scorn se. 


of glass of almost any size was 
devised in France. With the in- 


crease of the size of the glass, the 
cost was also greatly increased. 


The rich men of that time who 
had neither crowns nor coronets, 
nor yet precious stones enough to 


cover mirror frames, satisfied them- 
selves with artistic 
wood. 

Hand-mirrors, much like those of 
the Egyptians, and even smaller 
ones,—four inches long by two wide, 
—were in style in the sixteenth cen 


earvings in 


tury. Ladies wore them hanging 
from their girdles, as they have 


lately worn amulets, 
and fans. 

There is now at the Cluny Muse- 
um, in Paris, a mirror given by the 
Republic of Venice to Henry IIL, 
which shows the advance made in 
the manufacture of The 
frame is of bevelled glass, white and colored, 
and decorated with fleurs-de-lis and palm-leaves. 
Each flower or leaf is made separately, and 
screwed on to the frame. The mirror itself, 
however, is full of flaws and bubbles, such as 
we never now see in the meanest glass articles. 

The fashion for mirrors grew so rapidly that 
the French felt sensibly the enormous tribute 
paid the Venetians, who were monopolizing mas- 
ters of the art. Louis XLV. resolved to establish 
glass works in Paris, but he had first to get the 
secret from Venice. 


vinaigrettes, 


ANCIENT 


glass. 


A bishop, then French am- 
bassador to Venice, by some play of cunning, 
learned this art, and hired men to carry it into 
France. In 1665, eighteen workmen fled their 
country and founded works in France. 


But the success of the French glass manufac- ; 


ture belongs more especially to several young 
men who went to Venice,—ever jealous of her 
secret,—and from holes in the house-top these 
men watched unseen the manner of working, 
which they carried to France. 

Their success was wonderful. The king, Louis 
XIV., had glass windows put into his carriage 
and his palace, and also lined the palace hall with 
mirrors,—the great ‘Gallerie de 
still exists, and bears 
the name he 
in 1672 

Of course the nobil- 
ity, the gentry, and 
the rich man who was 
neither noble nor gen- 
tle, followed 
Each one must 


Glaces,”” whieh 


gave it 


suit, 
have 
glass everywhere in 
his A count- 
ess, who was in low 
circumstances, bought 
a rare and costly mir- 


house. 


ror, giving as a reas- 
on for such prodigal- 
ity that she sold an 
estate which yielded 
nothing but corn, and 
bought it with the 
proceeds! 

Louis Lucas Nebon, 
son of the man who 
employed the young 
spies, invented the 
method styled ‘found- 
ing glass,”’ 
ables the workmen to 
make plates of enor- 
mous size. 


which en- 


This work, which is 
marvellous, 
ried on 
centuries 
Gobain. 


was car- 
nearly two 
at St. 
The pots of 
molten glass are taken 
from a roaring fur- 
nace by mechanical 
process, and held over 
an enormous cast-iron table. 


ago 


ANCIENT 


Workmen then tip the pots, and a pure opal- 
colored liquid flows over the table. Heavy roll- 
ers pass over it, rolling it out as the cook does 
her pastry. Then a score of workmen lift the 
sheet of glass on shovels, and pass it into an oven 
called “the annealing oven,’’ where it remains 
two or three days, cooling gradually. 

It is then squared, and made perfectly even. 
Still it and has to be rubbed with 
sand, laid in lime, and smoothed with emery 


is opaqne, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


paper and oxide of iron. When both sides of 
, the plate have been treated in this way, it goes 
| through the silvering process. 

Mercury is poured on a smooth sheet of tin, 
over which the plate of glass is pushed, so as to 
| force out all that is unnecessary, and the mer- 
| cury confined between the two surfaces quickly 
adheres to the glass, which is then 
pressed under weights. 

This foil which adheres to the 
glass is of a very poisonous nature, 
and seriously affects the health of 
the workmen; and it has been 
said, also, the health of those who 
look much into mirrors! 

‘There is another method of plat- 
ing glass, with tartaric acid, ammo- 
nia, and nitrate of silver, which is 
not liable to this objection, although 
it has another,—the danger of be- 
coming spotted. But there is little 
doubt the manufacturers will, if 
they have not already done so, over- 
come this objection, and thus give 
us a pure mirror without endanger- 
ing the health of the plater. Mir- 
that magnified the features 
were formerly made for toilet use, 
but they have passed out of fashion. 
There is a great difference in the 
| quality of mirrors. French plate is considered 
the best. 


rors 


MIRROR. 


+ 


A ROYAL FAMILY. 


Royal people, as well as ‘self-made men,” 
often undergo remarkable changes of fortune. 
No one, however high or low, is free fram the | 
accidents of this world, All men have surprises, 
either good or bad, in store for them. 

Few families have experienced a more striking 
change in position than the present royal house 





of the little northern kingdom of Denmark. 
Twenty years ago, the present kiug, Christian 
IX., was a rather poor and obscure gentleman, 


of princely rank, to be sure, residing quietly in 
Copenhagen, and bringing up his fine family of 
boys and girls ina very domestic and economical 
fashion. He was only a remote cousin of Fred- 
erick VIL, the reigning monarch, and he seemed 
little likely to come to the throne. 

But death somewhat suddenly cleared the way 
for him; so that when old Frederick died, in 
1863, Christian found himself king. 

This, however, was but the beginning of the 
fortunes of this once modest and little-known 
household. Just be- 
fore Christian came to 
the throne, his eldest 
daughter, Alexandra, 
a beautiful and ami- 
able girl, attracted the 
attention of the Prince | 
of Wales. The prince 
became attached to 
her, and in due time 
married her. 

About the same time, 
Christian's second son, 
George, was chosen 
king of Greece, and 
was crowned at Ath- 
ens, and is still reign- 
ing there. 

After three years 
had passed, the sec- 
ond daughter, Maria 
Dagmar, who, like her 
sister Alexandra, was 
a very lovely and at- 
tractive girl, was mar- 
ried to the Czarowitch 
Alexander of Russia, 
after having been be- 
trothed to his elder 
brother Nicholas, who 
died, 

Somewhat later, the 
eldest son of the Dan- 
ish king married the 
only daughter of Oscar 
IL... King of Sweden 
and Norway, thus 
forming a new link of 
national friendship be- 
ttween the three Scandinavian nations, 

It is now announced that the Princess Thyra, 
the third and youngest daughter of King Chris- 
tian, is betrothed to Prince Louis Napoleon, the 
only son of the late Emperor Napoleon IIL. of 
France, and the aspirant to the French throne. 
Thyra is twenty-five years of age, and is de- 
scribed as resembling her two elder sisters in 
graces of person and character. 

Prince 


MIRROR. 


Louis Napoleon, to whom she _ will 


| shortly be wedded, is a fine-looking and amlabie 


young man of twenty-two. 
carefully trained, having for several years at- 
tended the English military school at Wool- 
wich, which is an establishment similar to our 
West Point, and having been from early child- 
hood educated by able tutors, 

The French republic seems very firmly estab- 
lished, but far stranger events have happened in 


He has been most | 
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now, ‘Here are intelligence, virtue, good-breed- 


ing and good fortune.” 


history than that it should some day be over- | 


turned, and the empire restored. In case this 
takes place, Prince Louis Napoleon will ascend 
the imperial throne as Napoleon IV. 

It is thus quite possible that in the not dis- 
tant future no less than five of King Christian’s 
children, who were brought up with little more 
expectation than that of living respectably and 


, Wedding into Danish noble families, will occupy 


thrones in Europe. It may happen that the 
three daughters will share three of the greatest 
of those thrones; that one will be Queen of Eng- 
land, another Empress of Russia, and the third, 
Empress of France; while the two sons will be 
respectively King of Denmark and King of 
Greece. 

This great good fortune, in a worldly point of 
view, which has come to the Danish royal fam- 
ily cannot certainly be attributed solely, or even 
mainly, to luck or chance. It has been, after 


all, chiefly its virtues which have won it such a | 


high position in Europe. The good breeding and 
excellent character of the king’s children have 
won for them the prominence they now hold, for 
the daughters are as womanly and virtuous as 
they are physically attractive, and the sons are 
models of manly bearing and _ irreproachable 
habits. 





———$—<+oo—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
COMING HOME. 


The low, large moon looms redly through the rack 
That drives across the east. The sun is down, 
The lights begin to twinkle in the town, 
The tree-boughs in the twilight. toss and crack, 
And warring voices of the winds come back 
O’er niles of frozen moorlands bleak and brown; 
Dark-boding clond-shapes from the heavens frown, 
And crowd the fading crest with squadrons black. 
But one clear star among the city lights 
Was lit for me, and loving spirits wait 
Within its radiance cheering, warm and sweet. 
Ah! bitterest and dreariest of nights! 
Thou hast no power to make me desolate, 
The while these listen for mv coming feet, 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


+o 
INCIDENT. 


A young man, seeking employment, went into 
the oftice of a Chicago railway Superintendent. 
His clothes indicated extreme poverty, and his 
face extreme suffering. His face both concealed 
and revealed mental agitation. It was not the 
face of vice or of ignorance. The young man’s 
countenance, voice and bearing, said plainly, 
“Here are intelligence, virtue, good - breeding 
and misfortune.” 

The Superintendent was the servant of Capital, 
and was busy. Nevertheless, he had humane 
sympathies, and always had time to be respect- 
ful to Labor. Capital is insecure if Labor is 
treated with contempt. Here is a conversation 
between Labor and Capital: 

“Have you anything for me to do, sir? 

“Will you go to Iowa and work in the harvest- 
field?” 

“Yes, sir. I shall be glad to do anything.” 

“Allright. Call here to-morrow at ten o'clock, 
and I will let you knew what I can do for you.”’ 

The young man went out, and the Superintend- 
ent immediately asked a farmer in Iowa, by tele- 
graph, if he could employ another man. The 
reply was,— 

“Yes. If he amounts to anything, send him 
along.” 

The young man returned. He was punctual. 
A good sign, thought the Superintendent. Pune- 
tuality means The Superintendent 
handed him a railway pass and the address of 
the Iowa farmer, saving,— 


AN 


Oud 


business. 


“That pass will take you to the town named 
on it, and when you get there, any one will di- 
rect you to the farmer whose name is on the bit 
of paper. He will give you plenty of work and 
good wages. I wish you every success. 
day.’ 

The young man thanked the Superintendent, 
betraying some emotion in doing so, and passed 
out, 

“Drink, probably,’ 
ent, as he 


is! 


Good- 


’ 


’ 


muttered the Superintend- 
resumed his work. ‘*What a curse it 
However, I have done my duty.”’ 

But it was not drink that made the poor fel- 
low’s lips quiver and his eyes, glisten. We shall 
see what it was. 

Five years pass, and the same man calls upon 
the same Superintendent, who has forgotten both 
the man and the incident. 
such to remember. Besides, the voung man is 
not exactly the same man. 

| though plain, 


He has had so many 


He is achanged man. He looks like a 
who has fought and won. And he has. 

He gives his name, recalls the fact of his hav- 
ing asked the Superintendent for work, and adds, 
“I wish to tell you, sir, that your act of kindness 
was far more to me than you could have imag- 
ined. I had asked for employment of exactly 
seven men, who hire a large number of persons, 
but was told by every one of them that they had 
nothing for me to do. 

‘**All of them answered me harshly. Some of 
them wouldn't so much as look at me. Two of 
them said they ‘didn’t want any tramps around 
them, and I could get work if I wished it.’ 
They seemed to take it for granted that my ask- 
ing for work proved that I didn’t want it. 

“You may imagine how disheartened and de- 
spondent I was. I had a wife who was too fee- 
ble to even sew for a living, and a child two 
years old. We were living ina wretched little 
room, which I could pay for no longer. 

“The evening came. I was standing on the 
corner of the street, watching a man light the 
street-lamps, and wishing I were in his place, 
when two young men of about my age came up 
and shook hands with me. 

“T had known them years before, but I never 
knew any good of them. Upon hearing my 
story, they said they were ‘in the same boat.’ 
They had tried to get employment, without sue- 
cess, but now they ‘had a big thing on hand that 
was going to make them rich, and I might go in 
with them.’ 

“They made me promise that I ‘wouldn't peach 
on them,’ and then told me they knew of a bank 
in a small country town, ‘where they could make 
a big haul, and it required three to do the job,’ 

“Well, sir, I was awfully frightened, I can tell 
you. I never had such feelings in all my life 
I had been brought up honestly. Thad received 
2 good common school education, and always 
felt some pride in the respectability of my family. 

“T was an only child. My father and mother, 
who had died a few years before, were very strict 
with me. Lalways went to church and Sunday 


man 








' school when I was a boy, and never fell into any 


bad habits. The dying injunction of both my 
parents was that I should be honest and straight- 
forward in my life. 

“So, when these fellows told me their plan, 
the faces of my father and mother seemed to 
plead with me to flee, but the faces of my starv- 
ing wife and child also appeared and plead for 
bread. 

“God only knows how I suffered that moment, 
sir. The longer I listened to my companions as 
we wandered along the streets, the more agitated 
and undecided I became. 

“It got to be one o’clock. We were standing 
at the Wells Street Bridge. The streets were 
silent. I could feel a thumping in my throat. 

“Finally, I told the men I must’ go, and that I 
would meet them again at that place the next 
evening at eight o'clock. 

“While they were talking, J made up my mind 


|to try once more to get employment, and if I 


|come to such a decision. 


failed, to join them in their raid upon the bank. 

“You may think it strange, sir, that I should 
But that is because 
you never knew what it was to despair, and to 
feel the awful darkness that it brings upon the 
conscience. I felt as if my whole moral nature 
was gradually becoming paralyzed. 

“T went to my room. Isat on the side of the 


| bed where my wife and child lay, and waited 


| 
| 


for the morning. I felt nothing. I was torpid. 

“When the morning came, and the offices 
were opened, I gave my wife and child a loaf of 
bread, bought with money which my compan- 
ions had given me, kissed them, and went out 
into the street. 


“Tcame in here. It was mere chance that I 


| did so, and I can tell you, sir, I was excited 


enough to scream when you said what you did 
I restrained myself, however, and you did not 
take notice of my face. 

“T was not used to farm-work. I was accus- 
tomed to lighteremployment. But I went where 
you toid me to go, and did as you told me to do 
The farmer who employed me was a noble man 
and I have ever since supported myself and fam- 
ily comfortably in his employment. 

“Tam sorry to take your time, sir, but I could 
not help coming to thank you for saving me. If 
you had treated me as I had been treated by the 
others, I do not know what would have become 
of me,—or rather, I do know only too well!’ 

At this point the young man broke down, and 
nothing was heard in the busy office but his con- 
vulsive sobs. Tears were in the Snperintend- 
ent’s eyes. He, too, was silent. He was mas- 


His clothes are good, | tering himself. 
His countenance and bearing say | 


When he had contro! of his feelings, he rose 
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from his chair, grasped the young man’s hands, and 
said,— 

“It is for me to thank you, not you, me. I did 
not dream of doing for you what you say I have 
done. You have taught me a lesson that I shall not 
forget. By a single act of ordinary duty, I have 
saved a man from crime and ruin!” 

oo —— 
A WASTED POWER. 


A Yankee tailor, a Western miller, and an English | | for a repartee. 


acientist have shaken hands, figuratively speaking, 
over the Falls of Niagara. Not one of the three was 


moved by the sublimity of the scene, but all were 


impressed by the power which is lost to man. 

The Yankee, so the story runs, exclaimed, “What 
a place to sponge cloth!” 

The miller broke out with, “I'd grind all the 
wheat in the world if I could manage this 
power!” 

The scientist, Dr. Siemens, President of the Lron 
and Steel Institute, went into a caleulation of the 
amount of force which was lost through neglect to 
utilize the falls. 

He estimated that one hundred million tons of 
water fall every hour over Niagara. 


water- 


This represented 


force equivalent to eight hundred thousand horse- | 


power. It would require the annual consumption 


of 266,000,000 tons of coal to pump back the water to 


the height from which it falls,—one hundred and | 


fifty feet. 

This amount is equivalent to the total coal con- 
sumption of the globe for one year. In other words, 
Niagara wastes every year, so far as man’s work is 
concerned, as much power as is produced by all the 
coal-burning engines of the world. 

Dr. Siemens is of the opinion that the Falls of 
Niagara, and other water-falls throughout the world, 
may yet be utilized, and made to furnish mechanical 
power at long distances from them. “Who knows,” 
he asks, “whether the time may not come when our 


| eub crouching in his arms. 


descendants in the third or fourth generation will | 


look back upon the indiscriminate users of coal with 
something like the same feeling that we look upon 
the users of flint and bronze implements?” 
_ o> as 
ROUGH. 


Stephen Girard, the rich merchant of Philadel- | 


phia, who founded Girard College, began life asa 
common sailor. Notwithstanding his ability in 
money-making, he was so illiterate as to be scarcely 
able to write his own name. Even when his suc- 
cess had ranked him as one of the richest merchants 
in the country, his manners savored more of the 
forecastle than of the counting-room. 


On one occasion, Mr. Francis Baring, a partner in | 


the great London house of the Barings, being on a 
visit to this country, called at Mr. Girard’s counting- 
room. He was told that he must seek the merchant 
at his farm, near the city. 

Thither Mr. Baring drove, and found a small low- 
set man, coatless, vestless, and with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, loading hay on a wagon. 

“Haye I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Girard?” 
said the visitor. “Iam Mr. Francis Baring.” 

“So,so! Then you are the son of the man that 
got married here?’ remarked Crirard, referring to 
the fact that the elder Baring had married a Phila- 
delphia lady. 

“Well, lam glad to see you, but I’ve no time to 
talk with you. ‘It’s harvest-time, and I am very 
busy. Won't you walk around and look at my cows? 
Get some of my folks to give you a glass of milk, for 
you can’t get such milk in Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Baring complied with the blunt invitation. He 
was amused rather than offended, at the eccentric 
reception extended by the richest merchant in Phil- 
adelphia to one of the heads of the largest banking- 
house of London. 

- an od 
OUT OF PLACE. 

At least one apostolic injunction is heeded by cer- 
tain men,—they are “not slothful in business.” Like 
the little busy “‘bee,” they “improve each shining 
hour.” No time or place is set apart from money- 
making. 

A striking illustration of this passion for bus- 


iness occurred during the public reception at New | «phe Mag and Canister” in the library 


York of a distinguished Frenchman, Gen. Moreau. 
Though the victor of the great battle fought ‘on 
Linden, when the sun was low,” he had been ban- 
ished by Napoleon, 

On his arrival at New York, he 
a military escort, and with an introduction to every 
lady and gentleman who cared to shake hands and 
stare at a live Frenchman. 

While the General was undergoing this infliction, 
a Quaker presented himself, and shaking heartily | 
the hero’s hand, said,— 

“Glad to see you safe in America! Pray, General, 
do you remember what was the price of cochineal 
when you left Cadiz?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, but made 
no reply to the diligent man of business, 

“ _ — 
APT REPLIES. 
Lord Beaconstield must find the hearing and an- 


was honored with | 


| rare vines. 
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he received numerous deputations, each one with a 
speaker at its head as anxious to air his own oratory 
as to please the guest of the country. 

A gentleman who travelled in his company down 
the Mississippi, observing how ready he was with 
suitable replies to each address, even the most silly, 
asked him how he managed it. 

“My friend,” said Lafayette, “it is not hard. I 
listen with great attention until the speaker drops 
something that pleases me, or that gives opportunity 
Then [ think about my reply, and 
But of all the rest I do not hear a 
It all blows over me.” 






arrange it. 

syllable. 
i. 
EXAGGERATED. 

An American party, sailing up the Nile, stopped | 
near a town and sent ashore to ascertain what game 
there might be to shoot. A simple-minded fellah 
came on board, and the following conversation took 
place: 

“What game do you have here?” 

“Big animals! They eat you!” 

What kind?” 

“Big animals—lions, wolves—come in from the 
desert! Great danger! Must not leave the boat!’ 

A cross-examination brought out that the fellah 
had captured a eub of one of these “big animals,” 
and he was sent on shore to fetch it. In twenty min- 
utes, the mighty hunter returned with the terrible 
It was a rabbit. 

The fellah did not so much wish to lie as to exag- 
gerate. He knew the travellers were in search of the 
wonderful. True to his Oriental habits, he would 
impress them with the marvellous character of his 
native village. 





milnals! 


tal 
TOO MUCH FOR THE GENERAL. 
The celebrated Russian General, Marshal Suwarof, 
was fond of practical jokes. He would go about his 
camp in disguise, and amuse himself with cracking 
jokes with the common soldiers. On one such oc- 
casion he met his match: 


One freezing winter night, during the Bessarabian 

cumpaign of 1789, the old marshal, v isiting the Rus- 
sian outposts incognito, after his wonted fashion, 
came suddenly upon a sentry posted on the crown of 
a steep ridge, and exposed ‘to the full sweep of the 
biting January wind. The quick-eyed Russian at 
once rec ognized his commander, but cleverly feign- 
ing unconse iousness, continued to pace up and down. 

“Hallo, brother!’ cried Suwarof, assuming the 
tone and manner of a common soldier, “you seem 
to be having a good look at the stars; can you tell 
ine how many there are of then 

To his no small dismay, the soldier coolly answered, 
“Just hold on a minute, and I'll count,” and forth- 
with he began, One, two, three, four,” and counted, 
quite gravely, up to a thousand, 

At this point, as the ready-reckoner showed no 
signs of leaving off, the General, nearly frozen with 
standing so long in the cold, made a hasty retreat; 
but next morning, the arithmetical sentinel found 
himself promoted to the rank of corporal, and was 
complimented by Suwarof in presence of the whole 
army as “the only man who had ever been too smart 
for him.” 








— 
LEANDER’S OBEDIENCE. 

What husbands are liable to who work in the city 
during the day, and sleep at night in a watering- 
place hotel, the Commercial Bulletin thus amusingly 
illustrates: 


*Now, Leander, my dear, I want you to be sure 
and not forget to bring these few things when you 
come amg to-night,” says the young wife, just be- 
fore the k und “good-by"” at the summer hotel, 
in the morning, as the gentlemen were starting for 
the city. 

“Certainly not, my love.” 

And this is the way the list ran: 

1. Two yards of blue barege. 

2. Three yards Hamburg edgings. 

3. My new braid from the hair store. 
4. Half a dollar's worth of nainsook, 

5. Box pearl powder from my upper drawer, 

6. “Mode arn Minister,” from Loring’s Library. 

Arriving in town, the husband forgets all about | 
the list till late in the afternoon, and then cannot | 
find it in any of his pockets; but hadn't he read it | 
over, and didn’the recollect it all? Of course he | 
did, and this is what he brought home to his expec- | 
tant wife: | 
Two heads of blue cabbage. 

Three yards handsome netting (mosquito), 

3. Some blue braid. 

4. Half a dollar’s worth of canned soup. 

5. Box of seidlitz powders and pair of drawers. 
6. Loring said he hadn’t got any such book as 











o_o; 
A CURIOUS OLD MAN. 

There is a beauty in some eccentric lives worth 
imitation (within limits) by the best of us. A South- 
ern paper describes a singular lover of nature, and | 
his singular homestead, 
“Shaw’s Paradise.” 


known in the region as 


A rich old bachelor, Mr. Shaw, lives on a five 
hundred acre farm in Lewis County, Ky. He dresses 
like a monk of the thirteenth ce ntury, and devotes 


| his whole time and fortune to flowers and tropical | 


fruits. His farm is surrounded by a high fence, | 
without gates or bars. His house is covered with 
He has fig-trees twenty years old, and 
flowers by the acre. 

He never derivesa cent from his outlay of money and 
labor, but delights in “multiplying earious growths, 


| and combining nature and art in wonderful forms.” 
' He calls his large colony of bees his children, and 


awering of congratulatory addresses a severe tax. | 


But a popular man must put up with such verbose 
exhibitions of public idolatry. 


Though they are, | 


like the bones in the prophet’s vision, very many | 
and very dry, he is expected to receive them com- | 


placently, and to make such apt replies as shall send 
away each orator tickled with his own success. This 
is, however, one of the hard tasks incident to public 
life. 

While Lafayette was visiting the United States, 


the birds that feed from his table, his little angels. 
The birds follow him through the walks, and take 
the berries from his hand. 
“= 
UPWARD LIGHTNING. 
Two facts are told which indicate that the electric 
spark sometimes goes up out of the ground. 


On the 29th of August, 1808, lightning struck the 
arbor of a restaurant in Paris. A workman who 
happened to be in it was killed. Portions of his hat 

were found sticking in the roof. Another man, at 
the time of this storm, was in the second story of a 


new brick house. The lightning bored through the } 


| as “potato-bug” 


supply their goods to the trade. 


first and second floors, and killed him. His cap was 
carried off, and found next day between the laths of 
the ceiling. 

to - - 

POISONING TO INCREASE BEAUTY. 

Arsenic (in toilet preparations) is a wonderful 
beautitier of the human person and complexion, and 
the use of the fatal cosmetic by victims of vanity 
is alarmingly frequent. The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 
records one of the many cases of its sure and terrible 
effects: 

About a year ago, a young lady of sunny tempera- 
ment and pleasant features began to use 4 excess 
preparations tor bleaching her hair to the fashiona- 
ble golden tinge, and at the same time became a 
slave to that beautilier of the complexion and the 
form,—the deceptive poison, arsenic. Her features 
before, though not beautiful, were at least good. 

Pe ople soon spoke of her changed appearance for 
the better. Her complexion was rosy and blooming; 
her hair soft, silky, and of a beautiful tinge: her 
form plumper than it had been, and her skin ‘smooth 
and white. 

But her self-congratulation did not last long. 
Headache soon followed, g1 rowing more and more 
Violent every day; but still she kept on using the 


}abominable stuff which has been the ruin of so 


many. Of late, her sufferings have been almost in- 
tolerable. The blessing of sleep has not been hers. 
Her head has tortured her night and day. Her mind 
grew feebler and feebler, her ese wandered, 
her intellect was lost, and to-day, a girl of twenty 
years, she is contined in a cell in that prison of the 
living dead, Stockton, a maniac. 
aneninnnimmeitiigliiisn 
AMBITIOUS TO SERVE. 
The Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
in the course of a recent Sunday school address, 
yave ambitious boys excellent advice. 


In concluding, he told the boys if they had aspira- 


| tions for public positions, they should seek it only to 


do good to others; that they should have no other 
object than to confer blessings upon their neigh- 
bors; and that they should never seek to be greater 
than they are good. 
-- +e 
A LONG POTATO, 

Prof. Knowlton, of San Francisco, spells potato, 
“Ghoughphtheightteeau,” according to the follow- 
ing rules: “Gh stands for p,as you ll tind from the 
last letters in hiecough. Ough stands for o, as in 
dough. Phth stands for t, as in phthisis. Eigh 
stands for a, asin neighbor, ‘Tte stands for t, as in 
gazette; and eau stands for o, as in beau. 





The professor has not made ‘potatoe’ quite as bad 
(in German), — Pthisehtendiriwech- 
tenlawbedenachtoschooptenschatilichteit. 

_ +o aus 


WHEN Algernon Sydney was told that he might 
save his life by telling a falsehood,—by denying his 
handwriting,—he said, “When God has brought me 
into a dilemma in which T must assert a lie or lose 
my life, He gives me a clear indication of my duty, 
which is to prefer death to falsehood.’ 
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This design for Slate is new. Objects in view are: 
‘o provide a Slate which may be carried in the pocket. 
2. To provide a Slate so protected that marks may not 
be erased. 
To produce a NOISELESS SLATE. 
The roller is made in imitation of gutta paces. 
a pocket for the pencil. [ts constrnetion is durable. 
Boys and Girls in school should buy it. 
School Committees should send for sample. Business 
men should purchase it for convenience. All who have 
oceasion to make memorandums ale own one. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents: cents: three 


for $1. PE RRY “MASON & CO. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED HARMONICAS. 





These Harmonicas have been tested by the best teachers 
in Boston,and are pronounced superior to those imported 
and sold at a higher price. 

Ve hove special arrangements with this company to 

Also we sel] them to our 
We offer four styles: 
Nickel Plated, handsomely finished, 
sweet-toned. Price 40 cents, post-paid. No. 2 has 40 notes. 
Nickel Plated. Concert pitch. Donble Reed. Price 75 
cents, post-paid. No.3 has48 notes. Nickel Plated. Con- 
cert pitch. This one is shown in cut. Price $l, post-paid. 
Ni has 80 notes. Nickel Plated. Concert pitch. Dou- 
ble Reed. As sweet music, and nearly as much, can be 
produced on this instrument as on a small Parlor Organ. 
Price $1 50, post-paid. 

Not only young bunt old people find pleasure in these 
sweet-toned instruments. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, 


readers at a very low price. 
». Lhas 20 notes. 












FOR BOYS. 


ABBOTT FAMILY ‘SCHOO Little Blue, 


Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBOTT, Prin. 
jighland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., 

nits cadets for college, scientific school and business. 
23d year begins Sept. llth. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 
N C. MITCHELL’S Family School for Boys, 
AVE. West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., will com- 
mence the next term Sept. 2d. Limited to twenty. A few 
vacancies will occur at close of school year. The success 
of this school for the past year is good evidence of decided 





GANNET? INSTITUTE “'s 


The 25th vear will be sin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1 
For Catalogues and Cireular, ap aly to Rev. Ge 0. Gan- 
nett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


AR YOUN PITTSFIELD, MA 
Favorably known throughout the country for raetly 40 
vears. Advantages and location rarely equalled. Address 
Revs. C. V. Spear & R. E. Avery, Principals,for Prospectus, 

and all interested, send for circulars, 

TAMMERERS ae voccttece ws evens Pi.,N.Y. 

FREE TO THOSE H- ayant CHILDREN 
O EDUCATE. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOLand COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
and GUIDE, Cireulars of all the leading schools in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, = einen Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Vv irg sinia combined in this one publication, Sent 
5 cents, Special Circulars and information 
ituitously at 
20 UNION SQUARE (4th ave. side), New York. 


GRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
No. Granville, N. Y., 

Offers rare attractions to ¢hough(ful parents. Us Vrinei- 
pal isa graduate of Yale, and for more than thirty years 
has trained boys for college and for business lite. The 
quiet, healthy and beautiful village where it is loc: ated 
does not contain @ stagle drinking saloon or haunt of vi 
Its teachers are able and conscientious. Military erill 
turnishes exercise, regular, attractive and judie ious. The 
table compares well with that furnished by sensible par- 
ents at home. Grounds, buildings and eqnipment have 
cost $60,000, and are unsurpassed. The school is not 
“cheap” in any sense, but its facilities are contidently of- 
fered to such patrons as desire to give their sons the best 
advantages and are willing to pay for value received. 
Send for Iilustrated Catalogue with abundant references 
to patrons, W. C. WILLCOX, A. M., Principal. 


The only Commercial School in the 
United States located where board- 
ing expenses are so low as to make 
entire cost of course only $85 (tuition, 
board, books, blanks, &e., everything 
altogether). 

BRYANT & STRATTON 
OLLEGE, Manchester, N. H. 









































One of the most beautiful cities in 
the Union. Young people from all 
arts of the country,—South, North, 

Us and West are here. Write for lilustrated Circulars. 
Embossed Pictures 
For Pottery, Scrap Books, Screens, Fancy Work, &c. 
The largest sortment imported. Catalogue of 1000 
sheets, Sets., or, with seven fu// sheets as samples, 30 cts. 
eee taken. Agents wanted. 
*, TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
This Music sent S. 
ae wd 
Instrument Alva March, Greeting to cher 
Harps in the Lana, Li auterbach Waitz, Pearl and Diamond 
Polka, Philomel Polka, Puck (March Grotesque), Shaks- 
yeare March, Shepherds’ Return March, Shepherds’ Bells, 
Violets Blue, Visitation Convent Bells, Zeta Phi March. 

Vocal (Songs, Chornses, &c., with accompaniments for 

Piano or Cab. Organ) Allie May,C hiligowalibidori(com- 

ic), Eva Ray, Fanny lowers, 5 o’clock inthe Morning (G), 

Home, Sweet Home (G), How can I leave Thee (G), Wee 

Bird Singing, Last Rose of Summer (G), Put your Trust 

in One Above, The C ot on the Hill (G), Little Birdie May 

(G), Lass o’ Bontree When the Corn is Waving, An- 

nie De ar, When the llows Homeward Fly (G), With- 

ina Mile of Edinboro’ Town (G), Footsteps at the Gate, 

Gentle Words at Home, At tender Twilight. Love, to Thee 

(G), German and English words, Stamps taken. 

Please write your address plain. 

Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
DITSON & COUS 
Musical R 
usical Record. 
A 

NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 

the first number to appear September 7th. 


It will be under the able editorial management of Mr. 
WM. H. CLARKE, and will be a true musical 
News-paper, its frequent appearance enabling it to give 
the latest news from all parts of the country and of the 
world, with reports of Conventions, Music-Schools, Fes- 
tivals, &c., and with bright, clear, interesting articles on 
all subjects pertaining to musical progress. 


Ditson & Co.’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for all com- 
posers, and have no motive to favor one at the expense 
of another, All music teachers and musical amateurs are 
invited to support this, which is, in a special sense, (heir 
paper, and to send on all interesting items of information 
in their respective districts. 

Subscription price, $2 per year, in advance. No Free 
List. Premiums for lists of subscribers. More than Three 
Hundred Pages of Music per year given. 

Teachers’ cards (brief) in first two numbers for $1, or 
$5 for a year. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 


Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
HOW TO BE Agents Wanted, 850 to 


$125a Month, An —— 
pedia of Law and Forms for busi- 
U R ness men. Selling fast. oe for 
Cireularand Terms. P. W. Zieg- 

LAWY ER . ler & Co., is miladelphias re 


1. PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and Novelties. 
Terms tree. G. A. H. ARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The most remarkable and cheapest bluing 
ever produced. May be used asa DYE in sart 
and oe eta may be 
beautifully dyed any shad - ue. 
2 samples by mai - cent ie for 25 conte, 
7 Broadway, N.Y. 





ress Paton Biv: 
IB BRIDE 4 &C o, irealors in Novelties. 











MY BOYHOOD BY THE SEA. 


How often with song both sad and sweet, 
Like sudden pulse on the stilly air, 
Come trooping fancies, that gayly meet, 
To bear me on memory’s wing away, 
Where arching boughs caress and play 
In «2 quaint seaport, with its long High Street! 
Am { that beautiful town looks fresh and fair, 
While again like a dreamy boy I stray 
Where *“founts of greenery” overhead 
Their rain pearls fling in showers of spray, 
And cooling shadows at noontide spread! 


For the Companion. | 
| 


The sheen of the river, broad sea beyond, 
The Merrimack’s sails, the lone fog-bell, 
And great proud ships that rose and fell, 

And land-locked bosom of famous pond, 
They are all remembered well; 

The ancient wharves where I daily stood 
To hear the ripple of flowing tide; 

With close-clasped hands, in happiest mood, 

I gazed on river, and sea, and wood, 

And drank of the prospect wide! 


How I loved the saline breath of the sea 
That freshly blew from the harbor bar! 

It seemed pervaded with mystery 
And sweet odors from afar. 

It thrilled me to hear strong winds arise 
And white-capped billows roar, 

While seamen watched with trembling eyes 

The spot where hidden sand-shoals rise, 
Not a cable’s length from shore. 

Then my life was bright as the golden tip 
Of sunset’s arrow, that glancing o’er | 
The snow-white sail that hugged the shore, 

Kissed it as a dainty lip! 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


| 


$< >—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
} 


HELPED. | 


In one of the river villages of Southern Con- 


necticut lived a young factory girl. She was 
poor, and accustomed to hard labor, but was a 


follower of Christ, and loved her religious privi- 
leges. She was happy in them during all her 
maiden years. 

Her marriage was like that of a myriad of 
others in the same sphere of rough mill life, her 
husband being 2 man not only as poor as her- 
self, but unused to refinements, and quite as 
strong in his appetites as in his affections. 

Cares increased as the years went on, She | 
grew worried and hardened. When removal to 
another factory town ‘took her away from her | 
religious her waning piety sue- 
cumbed altogether to the pressure of her daily | 
toils and burdens. She ceased to attend church, ; 
or to acknowledge herself at all as a Christian. 

Her weary work in the mill, with her morning 
and evening household tasks, her husband's in- 
temperance, her children’s needs, taxed her time | 
and patience more and more, and her devotional 
sensibilities seemed to be dead. | 

Her days were one history of numb endurance | 
and joyless drudgery. Eventhe Sabbath brought | 
her no rest, That was her washing and ironing- 
day. 

‘Twelve years of this wearing life passed, and | 
one merciful hour a little book fell into her hands | 
that revived the forgotten voices which 


associations, 


| 


had | 
spoken to her heart long ago. } 
It was a bound volume of tracts, and contained 
Anna Shipton’s little treatise, entitled ‘Tell Je- 
sus.”” | 
The reading—the 
message—put new 


very name of that sweet | 
strength into the toil-worn 
woman, and awakened her to fruitful thought. 
Why could not she “tell Jesus,”’ too? 

She did tell Him—in broken fashion—all about 
her hardships and difficulties. Would He not, 
in some way, please to stop her husband's drink- 
ing? And there was her pile of family sewing, 
that looked like a mountain to her. Would He 
not help her through it? And her weekly wash- 
ing and ironing, -she did not want to break 
Sabbath any more. Would He not give her 
light and relief? 

Her simple prayer was heard. Light and re- 
lief and surely. She contrived to 
leave the mill early on Saturday, and by taking 
part of the night, finished what had been her | 
Sunday work. 

It seemed easy now, for her heart was loyal to 
her Master again. With much ingenuity and 
self-denial, she managed to tidy herself up so 
that she could attend church. The old happiness 
began to come back to her; and when a sewing- 
machine was left at her residence for her free 
use till her sewing was all done, she realized 
that indeed an overruling power was befriending 
her. At length her husband surprised her by 
joining the reform club, and then it seemed that 
her joy was full. She had not told Jesus in vain, 

There is gladness now in the poor factory- 
woman’s household, lately but a scene of cheer- 
Jess toil and aching anxiety, Her place in the 


too,- 


the 


came soon 


‘house of God is filled. 


| father, 


drama. 


| intent, 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Her children attend the 
Sunday school, and she goes with them, some- 
times accompanied by her husband. Her new 
life has brought her new friends, who surround 
and encourage her and hers. And whatever 
may be the sequel of that family’s history, the 


| happy change so far witnessed is proof enough 


of the fidelity of the Heavenly Friend, who, as a 


pities His children, who turn to Him for 


| help. 


o 
TRIED FOR HIS LIFE. 
A great criminal trial may be likened to a great 
Each of the opposing lawyers strives 
to make a certain impression on the twelve spec- 
tators in the jury-box, while the judge presides 
to see that all is done according to the rules of 
law. One such trial took place 
years ago in Indiana. The lawyer for the pris- 
oner was Joseph G. Marshall, great orator. 
The successful way in which he put the evidence 
for the defence, and the power of a single sen- 
tence, are both exhibited in the following narra- 


tive of the trial: 


Currie was an eccentric old man, who coupled 
the profession of schoolmaster with that of ‘‘herb 
doctor.’” One night Currie’s wife being taken 
violently ill, he gave her what he took to be 
omel, but which proved to be arsenic. In the 
morning she was a corpse. 

Alarmed at what he had done, the old man 
locked up his little cabin and fled the neighbor- 
hood. A week later, the smell of the decaying 
body attracted the attention of passers, and Cur- 


| Tie was indicted for murder. 


Marshall, believing him innocent of any wrong 
volunteered to defend him. 


In three or four days the pone thus treated 
should be taken out, together with the paper in 
which they have been deposited, and laid in 
fresh paper with three or four sheets between 
every two plants, and the board and weights 
laid upon them as before. 

This process must be continued until the plants 
are perfectly dried. Each specimen is then to 
be placed on a sheet of dry paper, along with a 
memorandum of the name of the plant, the 


| place and time at which it was gathered, the 
) character of the soil from which it was taken, | 
| and any other particulars tending to illustrate its 


some twenty | 


eal- | 


The only | 


witness called for the defence was Dr. Cornett, a | 


well-known physician of Madison. Mr. Mar- 


| shall, without preliminary questions, handed him 


| two little papers, carefully folded, and asked 
| him to inform the jury of their contents. 


| 


The physician took the papers, adjusted his | 


spectacles, and carefully examined the contents. 
Not satisfied with this, he took upa little of each 
substance, sifted them between his thumb and 
foretinger, smelt them, and as a final test, tasted 
the least bit of each. 

“I think, sir, this is arsenic and that calomel. 

“That is sufficient, doctor,”’ said Mr. Marshall. 
The prosecution had nothing to ask. 

This closed the evidence, and Mr. Marshall, 
bowing to the court, and turning to-the jury, 
thus addressed them: 

“Your Honor and gentlemen of the jury, you 
have noticed the absence of proof showing any 
¢ rimin: ul intent, 

“Now if, in the broad light of day, and aided | 
by the delicate senses of touch, and of taste, 
and of sight, Dr. 





Cornett, learned in his pro- | 


fession and skilled in the use of drugs, decides | 


with ditliculty, and with 
show of uncertainty, 
which is the calomel, 
this poor old man, called from his bed at mid- 
night, his eyes dimmed with age, his nerves un- 
strung with fear, his heart aching for a wife 
shaken with a deadly fever, his mind overcome 
w ith dread! 

‘Take him away and hang him if your con- 
sciences will let you! 

The effect was instantaneous and complete. 


some 


what 


7 


TO PRESERVE SPECIMENS OF 
PLANTS. 
A simple method of making a herbarium is 
the following, recommended by Andrews’ Bazar: 


The articles requisite for the purpose consist of 


considerable | 
which is the poison and 
an you expect of 


| 


| character and history. 


The next business of the collector is the 
rangement of the specimens, 

For this purpose, procure a quantity of writing 
or printing paper, of stout quality and large size, 
tive or six sheets of which ought to be stitched 
into colored covers. Let a sufficient quantity of 
large post-writing paper, cut into half-sheets of 
folio size, be in readiness. 

Each plant is then to be placed on one of these 
half-sheets, and fastened to it by means of slips 
of paper gummed across it in various places, 

On the top of the page the particulars con- 
tained in the memorandum already referred to 
should be written. 

The plants thus secured to the half-sheets 
must then be placed in the order required (either 
by the natural or artificial system) within the 
leaves contained in the colored cov ers, the size 
of each bundle of speciméns rendering it conven- 
ient at any time for purposes of reference. 

Twelve of such parcels so contained in the 


ar- 


| tion, I behele 





SEPT. 5, 1878, 


The women had been crying, she with the rest, 
as they had expected there would be a desperate 
struggle and possibly loss of life. 

It made us laugh to think we should haye 
caused such a commotion. They took all pains 
to be agreeable, insisted on our taking the best 
bedroom, and this was the only time, with one 
other exception, that we slept in a bed during 
the five weeks we were away. 


aad — 


A VIRGINIA BEAR HUNT. 

A fight with a bear is told by a correspondent 
of Forest and Stream, who writes from Big 
Spring, Va. The fight took place in the Fort 
Lewis Mountains, near the spring. 

We had been out hunting the best part of the 
morning without any success, when our dogs, 
passing “down into a deep ravine, struck a trail. 
On coming i to the dogs with the utmost cau- 

Bruin at the foot of a tree, snap- 


| ping and growling at the dogs. 


| 


Taking ‘steady aim with my rifle, I pulled the 
trigger; the bali striking too low, and not taking 
much effect, only served to increase the excite- 
ment and fury of the brute. 

Catching sight of me, laying back his ears and 
opening his mouth, with a snort the animal 
bounded at me, hardly giving me time to place 
a tree between us. 

Fortunately the dogs fell suddenly on his rear 
| with a fury which completely diverted his atten- 
tion. The fight lasted some minutes, one of the 


| same number of colored covers can then be tied | dogs being badly hurt from a blow of his paw. 
| up in covers of stout pasteboard, and laid up in| The bear suddenly beat a retreat down a slope, 


a cabinet or box suited to the ‘purpose. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


PICKING BERRIES. 


A midsummer morning, a gentle breeze 
Lazily moving the boughs of trees, 
A sweetbrier scented w¢ 
Tall grasses losing their geins of dew, 
With golden sunbeams shimmering through; 
A group of children where wild woods grew, 
Picking berries that day. 





We were four in all, and May, our pet, 

Whose years scarce numbered five summers yet, 
Laughing in happy play, 

Herself the fairest blossom that grew, 

Was gathering flowers of every hue, 

And decking herself, and Clarence, and Lou, 
Picking berries that day. 





Seneath the shade of a spreading oak, 
Clarence, the eldest, thoughtfully spoke, 
With eyes fixed far away,— 
“IT wonder who”—and just then the fall 
Of a stone was heard from the mossy wall— 
“Will have the happiest life of all 
Picking berries to-day ! 


“Why, me!” cried dear little May; with a start 
I cried, as I = ssed her to my heart ’ 
“Darling, | hope you may.” 
How could | see that flowers —— wave 
Over the mound of a little ¢ By 
As the baby voice that answer gxve, 
Picking berries that day ? 





Sweet baby eyes of azure blue, 

Ye are heavenly now! Your words were true, 
Dear little Angel May; 

Yours is indeed the happiest fate ; 

‘To have is sweeter by far than to wait; 

More blessed are ye in your heavenly state, 
Nhan when picking berries that day. 

ANNIE 





ARMSTRONG. 
tla 
MISTAKEN FOR HORSE THIEVES. 


Two gentlemen, who have been making the 


| 


| 
| 


| followed by one of his tormentors. 
Placing a cartridge in my gun, I started with 


| all speed and soon overtook the bear, as he con- 


tinuaily turned to drive back the dog. 
the ball hitting in the right shoulder. It wound- 
ed him badly, and roused him to a pitch of fury 
almost impossible to describe. 

The roar he gave when the ball struck him I 
shall never forget. It so scared me that Lalmost 
dropped my gun. He bounded towards me with 
a speed one would hardly believe the unwieldy 
brute capable of. 

Drawing my knife in my left hand, cutting 
my hand in getting it out in the hurry, miy re- 
volver in my right, I waited for the attack, which 
ed not take half the time it takes me to write 
this. 

He reared on his hind legs, and as quickly as 
possible I placed another bullet in his chest, 
when he feil allof a heap infront of me. In 
his dying struggles he continually tried to grab 
— of the dog, who still continued to attack 
im 

I now proceeded to look for my servant, and 
discovered him up a tree, half scared to death. 
The next morning he took our trophy home. 
He was in pretty good condition, weighing 336 


I fired, 


| pounds. 


+r 


HOW THE COLT WAS RIDDEN. 


The ease with which a “kicking’’ horse will 


, dismount his rider is, doubtless, the point that 


| tour of New England on horseback, camping out 
| of nights, tellan adventure they had in Frank- | 
| lin County, Mass. : 


a dozen quires of smooth soft paper of a large | 


size, six boards of about an inch in thickness, 
and four iron or lead weights (two of them «bout 
thirty pounds and the two others about half that 
weight) and a botanical box of tin. 

The plants ought, if possible, to be gathered 
in dry ceatie sr; but ‘if the weather be wet, they 
ought to be laid out for some time on a table till 
partially dried. When the roots are taken up 
along with stems, they ought to be washed and 
then exposed to the air for the same purpose. 

To preserve plants, lay over one of the boards 
two or three sheets of the paper. On the upper- 
most sheet spread out the specimen to be pre- 
served, unfolding its parts so as to give it as nat- 
ural an appearance gs possible, laying out the 
leaves and flowers with particular care. 

Over the specimen thus disposed of place sey- 
eral sheets of paper; on the uppermost sheet 
then spread out another specimen, and so on pro- 
ceed till all the plants you intend to preserve are 


| laid down; and having put over the whole some 


more sheets of paper, place a board over them 


Riding leisurely one Sunday, afternoon into a 
pretty village this side of the tunnel, we crossed 
the bridge over the Deerfield to camp for the 
night on the slope of a mountain whose wooded 
sides looked very tempting. 

After supper, about nine o'clock, we wrapped | 


| our blankets round us and were soon fast asleep. 


with the weights upon it, which may be a number | 


of clean bricks, if the iron or lead weights cannot 
conveniently be procured. 

To preserve the color of the flowers when dry- 
ing, the greatest care is required in changing the 


| papers every second day, which papers first 


ought to be well dried at the fire. 

With regard to keeping the shape of flowers, 
the utmost care and attention are necessary 
when arranging them on the paper, and which 
ean be done by having another piece of paper, 
and gently laying on part of the flower. The 
part of the flower so covered with the paper 
ought to have a small book placed on it. 

Then begin and lay out the other leaves of the 
flower, and also press it, and so on, until each 
part has had the gentle pressure necessary to 


| keep it_in position. 


Let them remain so for a short time, and then 
put some heavy weight on them; look at them 
next day, and change the re paper. Ferns 
have been kept for years quite fresh in color by | 
this simple mode of drying. 


After a few hours’ slumber I was aroused by | 
hearing voices and awoke David. 

I thought possibly some scamps, seeing us go | 
into the wood with our horses, had come to steal | 
them while we slept, and my opinion was soon | 
contirmed by hearing some one say, ‘‘Here is 
one of the horses.’ 


| 


| 
| 


My hand was on my revolver as David sung 


out to them, ‘Don't trouble those horses.’ 

A gruff voice replied, “If you don’ t come out 
here, Pll send a bullet after you.’ 

Upon this Tat once demanded who they were 
and what they wanted, getting for an answer 
that he was the sheriff, with a large force of men, 
and was looking for some horses that had been 
stolen, telling us at the same time there was no 
chance of escape, as there were men posted on 
the other side of the mountain. 

All this conversation had been carried on in 
the dark, they having been afraid to carry lan- 
terns lest we should see them and get away. 

I told him if he would procure lights we could | 
show him at once that he was mistaken. 

As soon as the lanterns were lighted we 
showed him documents that proved our identity 
and gave our address, and the horses, although 
having some points of resemblance at a distance 
to those they were looking after, upon examina- 
tion were found to be far from the description 
given. 

The sheriff, amidst the laughter of the entire 
posse (who had been four long days looking for 
us), apologized, and said if we preferred, we 
could stay where we were, but he would much 
rather have us take up our abode with him, and 
he would do all he could to make amends for 
his mistake. 

One of the farmers made us the same offer, 
and we all went back to the village together. 
When we had got under the hospitable roof, we 
found several women who had been awaiting the 
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| well-kept 


this humorous sketch 
ald, would illustrate: 


The old man Smith, of Richfield, is a self-suf- 
ficient sort of old fellow, and prides himself upon 
his riding abilities. One day he espied his 
young hopeful leading a colt to water rather 
ginge rly, and remarked,— 

“Why on earth don’t you ride that beast?” 
“Tm ’fraid to; ’fraid he'll throw me.”’ 
‘Bring that horse here!’ snapped the old man. 
The colt was urged up to the fence and braced 

on one side by the boy, while the old man 
climbed on to the rails and stocked himself on 
the colt’s back. Then he was let go, and the old 
gentleman rode proudly off. 

Paralyzed by fear, the colt went slowly for 
about twenty rods without a demonstration. 
Then, like lightning, his four legs bunched to- 
gether, his back bowed like a viaduct arch, and 
the old man shot up in the air, turned a somer- 
sault, and lit on the small of his back in the 
| middle of the road. MHastening to him, the 
young hopeful anxiously ‘inquired, — 

“Did it hurt you, pa? 

The old man rose slowly, shook ont the knots 
in his legs, brushed the dust from his ears and 
hair, and rubbing his bruised elbows, growled,— 

Oy ell, it didn’t do me a bit of good! You go 

home.” 


, from the Cleveland Jler- 
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A WELL-ORDERED FARM. 

A writer in the New York Times, while pro- 
testing against the American habit of estimating 
everything at its money value, says that a farm» 
which pleases the eye and indicates the supervi- 
sion of good taste will pay even in dollars and 
| cents. . 


A well-ordered farm, well-chosen stock, com- 
fortable buildings, a neatly-kept garden, road- 
way, or entrance-way; gates well hung, fences 
weil kept, shade trees, “ornamental shrubbery. 
paint without, and whitewash within,—all these 
are worth more to a farmer in money value than 
afew hundred dollars carefully seraped together 
and jealously hoarded and loaned to needy 
neighbors at interest. 

No investment pays so well as money judi- 
ciously spent in farm improvements. Draining 
wet land will pay 50 to 100 per cent. on its cost 
every year; good stock will pay equally well: 
good roads will return their cost every year: a 
gate will save its cost in a short time; a good 
fence may save its whole cost in one night: i 
garden, a neat lawn, orchard and 
shade trees, which need not cost $100, have 
added ten times that amount to the value of a 


return of their hushands with great anxiety, and | farm, and the comfort and self-respect gained 
the sheriff's wife told us there had been no such | throngh the outlay for these, and from their pos- 


| time since the men went to the war, 


i session, are worth more than the cost, 
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For the Companion. 


JOY AND GRIEF. 


THE YOUTH 


| spit, and Taffy was not to blame for showing his | 


contempt for such an undoglike business 
B. P. 
+r 
For the Companion. 

THE BOY WHO COULD NOT WAIT. 

Jack was a boy wholly without patience. He 
could never wait for anything. 

When he planted seeds in his fower-garden 


if they had begun to grow. 





Down the green and shady lane, 
Hair and ribbons flying, 

Glad surprise her pretty cheek= 
Softest crimson dyeing, 

Margie came, while May and Bess 
More sedately follow, 

Crying, “Jenny Wren has built 
In the old elm’s hollow.” 


Two wee birdies dressed in brown, 
Jenny's pride and treasure, 

Sang the softest, sweetest tunes, 
To the trio’s pleasure; 

Kneeling on the cool, green grass, 
Through the branches peeping, 

Day by day three pairs of eyes 
Loving watch were keeping. 


Down the green and shady lane 
Our three little graces 

One bright, sunny summer’s day, 
Came with sorry faces. 

Merry eyes were full of tears, 
Childish brows were clouded, 

And the story they rehearsed 
With complaints was crowded. 


They had found the cosey home 
In the elm forsaken; 
Jenny and the baby wrens, 
Jamie Reed lad taken; 
Broken up the little nest, 
And his spoil secreted, 
But would pledge his word, the act 
Should not be repeated. 
M. P. R. 
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For the Companion. 
THE “TURNSPitT.” 
“Tatty” was a Welsh dog, 
“Taffy”? was a “shirk,” 
So he got a scolding, 
*Cause he wouldn’t work. 
and I think ‘‘Taffy’’ was about right. 
I don’t believe dogs were intended to work any | 
more than cats; for of course if they had been, 
they’d have been made with nice thick horny 
boots such as the horses and oxen and mules 
have. 


| good boys and girls. 


So Lalways said that Taffy was a wise dog to go | 


and hide away in the hay-loft or under the cur- 
rant-bushes in the garden, when he saw Betty 


making up the kitchen fire and filling a great | 


piece of roasting beef or joint of veal to roast, 
for Taffy knew very well that the next thing 
would be to get the spit ready and that “‘horrid 
old wheel’ that he should have to turn and turn 
with his poor feet until the meat was done—a 
regular treadmill, indeed. 

Taffy was the “turnspit’? at ‘The Bull’s 
Head”’ Inn, at Devynnock, a quiet little Welsh 
village among the hills, and as there were not a 


great many travellers coming and going, there | 


wasn’t generally more than one ‘‘roasting’’ in 
the day, so Taffy might have been worse off. 
Then he had a kind good mistress, who always 
took his part when Betty scolded him for going 
off ‘‘just when he was wanted;’’ but for all that 


he was, as he said to himself, ‘‘a miserable dog,”’ | 


and if he hadn’t really loved his mistress, he 


would have run off somewhere, where there were | 


no spits to turn, and so far off that Betty could 
never find him. 

Poor Taffy! I never blamed him for trying to 
get away from such unpleasant work, and often 
laughed to see how he would serve Betty out 
when she would bring him from his hiding-place 


and set him to work, by turning the wheel as ; 


fast as his feet could go, whirling the spit round 
so fast that the meat couldn't get a chance to 
roast, with such a comical expression on his 


shrewd little face all the while; but if his mistress | could wait for many other things as he does to 
came near, he would quickly sober down to the | get up in the morning when he is called, I think 


| ing round the world 


When he found a cunning nest of kittens in 
| the barn, too small and weak to lift the lids of 
their blind little eyes, he straightway went to 
work to pick them open, so that he might see 
whether they were black or blue. 

And when the first snow began to fly, he reg- 
ularly hung his stock- 
ing every night in 
the chimney corner, 
beeause he could not 
wait for the blessed 
Christmas Eve to 
come, at which time 
only does Santa 
Claus harness up his 
reindeer, light his 
pipe, step into his 
| sleigh and go speed- 


| to leave gifts for all 


His mamma said, 
“My child, if you 
could but have a lit- 
tle patience, all the 
reasonable things 
| would come about: in 
their proper season.”’ 

One day Jack took 
a whim into his head 
that he would like to 
be aman. And that, 
too, was a matter he 
was not willing 
trust to time, but he 
wished it to take 
| place at once. “Oh, 
| mamma, I shall bea 
man by to-morrow, I 
am sure,”’ he cried. 

“How would it 
| seem,’’ she said, ‘‘to 
jsee my boy Jack 

stalking about in a 
| high hat and a great 
| ulster overcoat, try- 
ing to smoke, too, 
| perhaps?” 

So she drew this 
picture of how he 
| would probably look, 
if he felt certain he 
| could not wait longer 
than to-morrow to 
become a man. 

Jack was dismayed 
| when he saw it, and 

mamma added,— 

“If my little son 
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he was sure to dig them up the next day to see } 
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| wrong, and when you are inclined to grumble at 
| amusements, think of the poor gardener, who is, 
| perhaps, old and weak, and who now will not 
| have the trouble of watering the plants. 


{ 
| 
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| For the Companion, 
| OUR COLLIERY CAT, 
| “Colly,” for short, we called our large black- 
; and-white cat, but I 
want to tell you why 
we called) him our 
“Colliery cat;’’ it 
wasn’t because he 
because he used to 
help to pay the col- 
liers, or I suppose he 
thought he did. 

You see the moun- 
tains in South Wales 


coal, and iron ore, and 
limestone, and on our 


contain a great deal of | 


one displeases another: but nothing God does is | 


ithe rain coming to hinder your out-of-door | 


lived in a colliery, but | 





good share of these 
| “precious stones.”” Our colliery was eleven 
| miles from our house, and the colliers used to 
| meet every Saturday night in a room at the 
| “Lamb and Flag”’ Inn, which was only two miles 
|from the mine and abont nine miles from our 
house, so E., one of the members of our family, 
used to ride over on that night to meet the men 
| and pay them their wages. 
| As sure as he mounted his horse, *Colly,”? who 
| 





was very fond of him, would run after him and 
spring on the pommel of the saddle, riding the 


the inn, sometimes until midnight, and then jog 
home with his master, perhaps in a heavy rain 
or snow. 

It seemed as if he thought that at night his 
master especially needed his company and pro- 


at meal times, 
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For the Companion. 


A MISDEMEANOR. 


There’s a naccident happened, Jacko, 
Supposint I tell you about; 

O! don’t whisk your tail in my face, 
I dess I tan do wivout. 

Seems to me you are drea’ful s’eepy! 
Come out of the shiny sun; 

Just walk around to the arbor, 
An’ listen to what is done. 


Somebody browned the chicken, 
All over it crispy crust; 

An’ putted it on the table, 
An’ snowed it wiv pepper-dust, 


An’ somebody baked the apples 
A little one all for me— 
An’ somebody fixed just plenty 
Of beautiful fings for tea. 
Then somebody came in softly 
When Bridget had gone to sleep, 
An’ somebody lifted the napkin, 
An’ fought he would take a peep. 


An’ then he was temptertationed! 
He helped himself to the breast, 
And left his card on the table, 
To say he'd call for the rest! 
Who do you s’pose could do it? 
Pray, what’ll we have for tea? 
If you ever s’ould see the rascal, 
Mew at him, “Naughty,’’ for me! 
Rose GERANIUM, 
—_ OO -_-—= 


IN SEARCH OF A BOY. 





steady ‘dog trot,”’ neither too fast nor too slow, | we should have in him a model of ease and lei- | boy that will please you.” 


but just right for the joint to brown all over | sure. But Iam afraid if he is as slow about be- | 
beautifully, halting at the proper times for Bet-| ing a man as he is about getting up, he willhave | teld his name. 
ty, with the long-handled ladle, to baste it nicely. | to be a little boy for a hundred years or so to 


I remember, when we called at the ‘Bull's 
Head,” on our way to the town one day, Betty 
told us that “naughty Taffy’’ had the day before 
hidden himself among the tombstones in the 
churchyard, which was near by; thinking, I sup- 


sharp eyes. 
I sometimes wonder if “turnspits’’ are now 
used in any of the old countries. 


as I said before, I don’t believe in dogs being in- | ther the trouble of having to water the flowers | 
and vegetables.”’ 
This is a history of the world: what pleases | 


tended to work, either in butchers’ or bakers’ 


earts, or in “‘trend-wheels’’ for turning the meat- 


I hope not, for | tle boy. 


come,”” HANNAH LAWRENCE. 
| ——_+or—__—_—_ 


RAIN AND FINE WEATHER. 


| game of play in the garden.”’ 


“T like it,’’ answered Colin, the gardener’s lit- 
“It comes just in time to spare my fa- 


The friend 
Just at that minute the boy 


‘Whois he?” said the gentleman. 


large tract of moun- | 
tain land we had a| 


| nine miles over that rough mountain road in all | 
weathers; then would wait by the kitchen fire at | 


| tection; for at other times he was not anxious to | 
ride with him, though when he was absent from 
home, always insisted upon occupying his chair | 


A gentleman wanted a trusty boy. His friend | 
came to his office one day, saying, “I’ve got a| 
| boy for you—smart, active, intelligent, just the | 4 glutton? One longs to eat, and the other eats too 
| DO} : | 


| passed the window, and was pointed out to him. | 


‘Don’t want him,’’ said the gentleman; “he 
| has a bad mark; I met him the other day with a 


| cigar in his mouth. I do not want a smoker.” 
While they were talking another gentleman 


“T don’t like the rain,’’ said little Octavius; “‘it | entered the office. 
pose, that there he would be safe from Betty’s | hinders my running about and getting a good 


boy, Mr. ——?” 
“Yes, sir; have you got one for me?’ 
“T think I have,’’ he replied. 


know of hiin?”’ 


“T understand that you want a good trusty 


“Well, sir,” said the gentleman, “what do you | 





my Sabbath school, always has his lessons, and 
never smokes,” 

“He is the boy for me. The boy that gets his 
Sabbath school lesson and never smokes can be 
trusted.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
COMBINED DOUBLE ACROSTIC AND DOUBLE DIA- 
MOND PUZZLE. 


1, Three letters in Sweden, 2, Visionary. 3, To 
cover. 4, More pale. 5, A rude pen. 

The primals and finals, read downward, are small 
handfuls of hay and a boy’s name. 

The central portion of the acrostic is a double di- 
amond, @ UNCLE WILL. 


HIDDEN NAMES. 


Tom and Reuben are sober to-night. (The surname 
of a Revolutionary officer, also the name of an Asi- 
atic city.) 

Has Tim Sullivan hoed the potato-patch near his 
cottage? (The name of a celebrated author and one 
of his works.) u. 

3. 
PREFIXES. 

A fountain in old Eastern speech; 
Cap with a letter and you reach 

A name for half the human race; 
Cap once more, and you tind 2 sign; 
Again, and of the human line 

rhe other half you quickly trace, E. L. BE, 


4. 
MIXED ACROSTIC, 





Select one letter from the name of each of the ob- 
— surrounding the central picture, place the eight 
etters thus obtained in regular order, and thus tind 


what made Russell ill. OLIVER. 


5. 
POETICAL DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


1. In music I'ma certain sound; 
I’m half a thousand, too, when found. 
. I'm trodden under foot each day, 
Yet ‘neath me you'll be laid away. 
. In cubic measure I’m well known; 
I’ve length, and breadth, and depth, you'll own, 
. Though hard to get when times are hard, 
Of honest labor I’m reward. 
. I'm record kept of work and play; 
Account of doings, day by day. 
I’m what you are when drink you wish; 
Not often spoken of a fish. 
A crooked letter, Iam seen; 
Alone, a cardinal point I mean. 


a © wo WN 
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Conundrums. 
What is the difference between a hungry man and 


long. 

Wiat is that which lives in the winter, dies in the 
summer, and always grows with the roots upward? 
An icicle. 

What grows larger as you contract it? Debt. 

Why is a frog like a temperance man? Because 
he loves cold water, and always has a greenback, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Live within your income. 

2. 1, They hold different views, 2, Cellar (seller), 
8, They are moving scenes. 

3. Danbury, New York, Memphis, Sandusky, New 
Orleans, Oberlin, London, Utica, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, Trenton, Washington, Albany, San Francisco, 
Springfield. [Explanation—Take the initial of every 
word in the letter in rotation, and form the names 
of the cities.} 

4. Dipper, umbrella, plan, dish, star, altar, tary 
| yatn, can, desk—Peru, Lapland, Aral, Tartary; 





A , , | Andes. 
“T don't know much,” said the other; “he isin! 5. Wind-lnas, 
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The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Sead the 
money ina registered letter. All pustimasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name en 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
Ifs paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 





The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
rhe courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters Ps Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
ON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





HYGIENE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 

It is well known that the animal and vegetable 
world are balanced over against each other. The 
former throws out carbonic acid, which the latter 
works up into wood, while the latter gives out oxy- 
gen, which the former employs in purifying the 
blood and generating heat. Hence it has been sup- 
posed that plants in a room help to keep the air in it 
pure. 

This, however, is now found to be a mistake. 
Among the experiments in proof are some made in 
the extensive Royal Winter Garden in Munich, 
which is tilled with vegetation, and is completely 
covered over with a huge dome of glass. Careful 
testing shows that there is very nearly as much car- 
bonic acid here as in the open air, and only slightly 
more oxygen. 

Of course, a few dozen plants in an ordinary room 
can make no appreciable difference in the composi- 
tion of the air. The real good of house-plants is in 
their effect on our feelings. 

They gently turn our minds from their common 
ruts of thought. They become cherished companions 
of our wsthetic nature. They call up cheerful feelings 
in place of those that fret and corrode. 
love for them is humanizing. 


The very 
Now all this is physi 
cally as well as morally healthful. 

It is quite true, however, that the all-encompassing 
ocean of air is kept pure—in part assisted by other 
agencies—by the action of vegetation, and the mighty 
aerial currents so mix up the atmosphere that it is 
as pure on the ocean as on the land; in the desert as 
in the forest; in a clean and well-ventilated city as 





in the country. 
> 


COOL COURAGE OF A KING. 
Among the might-have-beens of history is an inci- 
dent in English royal life seventy-eight years ago, 
that strikingly reminds us of the way President Lin- 
coln lost his life. 


A story of the attempt on the life of King George 
IIl. is worthy to be remembered. On May 15, 1800, 
the English Ministers received notice that an attempt 
would be made to assassinate the King, and advised 
him not to go to Drury Lane. George IIL. replied 
that he feared nothing. On arriving, he took care 
to enter his box first, and as he did so, a pistol shot 
was heard, and a bullet lodged in the ceiling. He 
turned and said to the Queen, who was behind him, 

“Stand back for a moment. They are burning 
some cartridges.”” 

He then advanced to the front of the box, and 
folding his arms, called aloud,— 

“Now you may fire if you like.” 

An appeal to the sentiment and admiration of a 
c rowd always produces its effect. The audience rose 
to their feet like a single man, and raised loud acela- 
mations. After this, he allowed his family to enter 
the box, saying,— 

“Now there is no danger.’ 

Three times “God Save the King’ was sung, and 
Sheridan, who was present, added two new verses. 
When the King was complimented on his courage, 
he replied, 

“The life of a king is at the merey of any one who 
is willing to expose his own. I only performed the 
duty of my statien.” 

— 
HOW TO KEEP CLEAN. 

The following suggestions as to the proper way of 
keeping the body clean are from the Journal of 
Health, “Once a week is often enough for a decent 
white man to wash himself all over, and whether in 
summer or winter, that ought to be done with soap, 
warn water and a hog’s-hair brush, in a room show- 
ing at least seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 

“Baths should be taken early in the morning, for 
it is then that the system possesses the power of reac- 
tion in the highest degree. Any kind of bath is dan- 
gerous soon after a meal, or soon after fatiguing 
exercise. No man or woman should take a bath at 
the close of the day, unless by the advice of the fam- 
ily phy sician. 

“The best mode of keeping the surface of the body 
clean, besides the once-a-week washing already men- 
tioned, is as follows: 

“As soon as you get out of bed in the morning, 
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wash your face, neck and breast: into the same basin | 
of water put botu teet at once for about « minute, 
rubbing them briskly all the thne; then, with thé | yeopie, bus how about thore that are already too fat? 
ete., wipe the whole body weil, fast and hard, with What is to become of them? Sit still, and I'll tell you. 
mouth shut and chest projecting. Let the whole After many experiments, extending through months of 
thing be done in less than tive minutes. patient investigation and toil, the celebrated analytical 
_ “AG night, when you go to bed, and whenever you | chemist, J. ©. Allan, has perfected and given to the | 
find yourself wakeful or restless, spend from two to | word Allan's Anti-Fat. Thus far in several hundred | 
five minutes in rubbing your whole body with your , 7 eel 
hands as far ax you can reach in every direction. cases this great remedy has never failed to reduce a cor- | 
This has a tendency to preserve that softness and | pulent person from three to six pounds per week. It is 
mobility of skin which is essential to health, and | perfectly harmless and positively efficient. Sold by drug- 
which too frequent washings will always destroy.” | gists. Com. 


“Laugh and Grow Fat.” | 
This ancient bit of advice is well enough for “spare” 
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FARMERS Address S. L. Warp, {1 Merchants Row, 
Boston, for best prices for Fruit, Butter, 
gs, Poultry, Game, F urs and Vegetables of all kinds. 
constrain men to shield themselves behind feminine “FOOT LATHES! | Fret Saws! — for90 | 

: ae ae “ il, Ms. 
exemption. But the “gallantry” of a class of per- | § Pp ee 

8 g P ‘ - ADIES can make $5 a day in the ir own city or t own. 

sons se nenn an foct-padsand rend bandits cestainly i Ls Address ELLIS MANF’G CO., WALTHAM, MASS. | 
cannot be trusted. The roads of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, in the region of the Black Hills, are infested $3 Al A DAY Y shit FINE ART NOVELTIES 
with stage-robbers. A correspondent of the Louis- Catalogue sent free. J.H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston, 
ville Courier-Journal, writing of their recent villa- 
nous exploits, says: BIG PA 


MISTAKEN. 
A worthier moti 





» than cowardice may sometimes | 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


. : , : ’ > > ie. 
Some amusing incidents occurred in these robber- ‘ie —- HONE CARDS, ” pa ng dg, 


ies. On one occasion, when the treasure-box yielded | alike), 25¢ ts. 50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Scroll (no name), 
little or nothing, the passengers were robbed. Among | lb c' *-ERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


them was a female from Deadwood, who had a 

large amount of money, nuggets and jewelry on her | A TELEPHON Com- 3 

person, and one of the gang informed her she, too, | — 

must disgorge. Sere gens ora jou uw wat 1 mile. ee tie work | S agress fe eo Bost ong 
With a gallantry mach more commendable than $$ 

the language he used, another robber announced 50 different samples blank lithograhed Moonlight Cards, | 

that _" did not go into this thing to rob women, and 10 cents. PRANELIN LIT ITHOGRAPE Co., Boston, | 

it could not be done. A wrangle ensued, which Tg re x > 

tinally resulted in the female proceeding unplucked. Dt re H ER S FLY KILLER. 
Soon afterwards another coach passed down con- Send 10 cents for 2 a a” 

taining another female, and the passengers thought | - ae 


themselves very sagacious in loading her down with 4 FUN THE ¢ $3 Press" vints sla 
pels cart 


their gold watches, jewelry and 1 vy. aS ex- 
1eir gok atches, jewelry and money As was ex etc. (Self-mker $2) ® Larger sizes 














ail. 
CHE ‘R, 5 St. Albans, V Vt. 










pected, the stage was stopped; but, as was not ex- AND 
vected, this female was plucked, and one of the rob- j 
remarked that in future he thought he would Money Making 
devote his entire attention to attractive female pas- | COMBINED. 
sengers, & . 









for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
____— Meriden, Conn Conn 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


WHY IT EXPLODED. . 
s | Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
Dirt has been defined as matter out of place. Ac-| and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your | 
cording to this definition, Mrs. Morse’s saucer of | GTCer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


milk was dirt, for it was out of place when it rested | D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
on the top of the chimney of a kerosene lamp. | No. 233 North Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 





— 


Her child became uneasy, and she placed the milk — - 
to feed it with upon the top of the lamp chimney to | LEARN TO TELEGRAPH | 
warm, as had been her practice, and then dropped . | 
her head upon her pillow and fell asleep. By the | We willsend one of our new, complete apparatus free, | 
heat and smoke being confined in the chimney, or | 0” receipt of 25 cents. Sound tele graphy can be mastered | 
from some other cause, the lamp exploded, but did | ina short time with the book of instruction we send with | 
not wake her. It awoke her father in another part | + Morse Telegraph Company, West Somerville, Mass, 
of the house, however, and he came to the rescue. 

He found the fire running about the room, and the 
pillow upon which his daughter lay was on fire, just 
ready to singe her hair, while she and her child were Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 

sleeping soundly. He promptly extinguished the ot tation all, postpaid, om receipe 

fire, and saved two lives. . 

8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 


Giving full instructions i: inning, 
eg Preserving Birds. rome 





spies 
CONSIDERATE BOYS. 

The Portland Transcript pays this deserved trib- 

ute: “The boys of Craftsbury, Vt., are entitled to 


SEPT. 5. 1878. 


Handsome Penmanship.—There is probably no 
& young lady or gentleman among our readers who has 
not felt the need of some work by whicha handsome 
handwriting conld be acquired by home practice at odd 
hours. There is but one such work which we can recom- 
mend—GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM. Already over 50,000 
copies of that combination are in use by private learners 
throughout the country. The fac- simile specimens of 
improvement of those using, it as published in St. Nich- 
vlas and Scribner's Monthly for December, are the most 
wonderful of anything we have ever examined. We may 
well ask, What is now the use of writing schools orteach- 
ers of penmanship, when young folks at their own fire- 
sides, without other assistance than this Compendium fur- 
nishes, can learn to write so beautifully? This work is a 
combination in four parts, namely: Copy- Slips, Orna- 
mental Sheet, Book of Instructions and Case. It is su- 
—_ 3 — up, and, with ordinary usage, will last a 
ifetime. The penmanship is superior to anything we 
have ever seen. Not only does it give writing exercises in 
all varieties of businessand ladies’ peninanship, but flour- 
ished designs of striking originality and most exquisite 
beauty, besides German Text, Old English and other let- 
tering, pen-drawing, ete. It is. by far. the handsomest 
collection of penmanship ever published.” — Alliance 
(Ohio) Leader. 


MORE AUTOGRAPHS. 

Our plan of publishing in the Fouth’s Companion and 
Scribner’s Monthly autographs showing improvement 
from using “Gaskell’s Compendium,” has called out a 
large number from young people in every part of the 
United States, who, by using this combination at home, 
by themselves, at odd hours, have acquired such a hand- 
writing as will compare favorably with that of the best 
professional penmen anywhere. Wechallenge any teach- 
er or school in this country to produce their equals. 

Old Style: 


SP OLY 


New Style: 





Mr. DAVIS says: 

“T seein your College Circular specimens showing im- 
provement from using your Compendium, and herewith 
enclose some of mine. Before began using it my writ- 
ing was cramped, rough and careless; now | can write all 
day and not feel tired.”—J. P. Davis, New Florence, Pa. 





A hard-working farmer’s be vy sends usthese, Old Style: 


AL Dubin 


New Style: 





He writes: p 
“Enclosed you will find two specimens of my writing, 
one written before and the other after practising from 





Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 


great credit for their chivalry on the night preced- tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 


ing the Fourth. | rT 
| capillaries in the highest degree. The CocoarnE has | 
“oT v © YOnaAre, " age j, ifies ; 
sumer taae nt Soa ee ee earned a deserved reputation for promoting the growth | 
usually feeble this summer, and that the noise | and preserving the beauty of the human hair. Ladies 
would seriously inconmode her, they cheerfully 
gave up the bell-ringing and the tiring of the anvil. | 
The old lady was very much touched by their kind-| that it imparts a healthy, natural gloss to the hair, and 
ness, and after a night of refreshing sleep, sent them 
a kind message that more than repaid them for their | 
self-denial.” | 
> 


THE BIGGEST GRASSHOPPER. . 
The Stockton (Cal.) /ndependent vouches for one 


grasshopper that might be almost “a burden” toa 
man in a very literal sense. 


dressing their hair elaborately for the evening will find 


will cause it to retain its shape for hours, 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, ag itor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. NoP ‘atent, Nol Send for circular. 
The most monstrous grasshopper we have ever - > a 


seen is on exhibition at the office of F. M. West, | RU PT U om i 


County Treasurer. It is preserved in alcohol, and 
was captured some time ago near Copperopolis. It 
is nearly six inches long, and its body is an inch and 
a quarter in depth, while its head is as big asa man’s ag eo me pcten of and curative ef 
Tv » ing » ae ave ps) J ative d 
thumb. The wings when spread must have meas-| ternaily applied. Office, 251 eoadieay. 1 . 4 
ured ten inches from tip to tip. The legs are as} with photographic likenesses of bad cases Le and after 
large as a lead pencil at the body, and about four or | cure, mailed for 10 cents. Beware of imitators. 
tive inches long. The enormous body is quite trans- mn r 
lucent, and its ribs ean be distinetly seen. An army 100 Scrap Pictures, Wc! 100 Fai 4 4 Pictures, lc! 
f that wie ld eat na quarte ti f 20 Floral Motto Cards, We! 10 Perforated Mot- | 
of that species would eat up a quarter section Of | goes, We! 2 Chromo Mottoes, We! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos. 10c! 
wheat as slick as a whistle in about five minutes. | 1 Floral Sur prise, We! All tor 50c, post-paid. AGENTS 
WANTED! Circulars 3c, with samples, l0c.! Stamps 
taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md., Headquar- 
BRAVE DEED. ters for Pictures, Muttoes, Frames, ete. 


A cool, daring deed, equalling that of 2Eneas when 100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 
from the tlames of Troy he the tired Anchises bore, | For » Sl aak te Sends, a ~ &e. . 
hn oe - cents; 40 Large and Fine, $l. ‘ mbossed Crosses, ver 
is thus briefly told: fine, 4x7 in., 30 cents. A ees variety by the sheet. d 

A Lyndon (Conn.) young man, named Carter, got; DECALCOMANIE. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
caught in an under-current while bathing recently, ciamnaine 3° Log ae of $12 > ee $1. 
and when a companion named Newell went to his Se SESS 6 LO DOS He CRONE. 
assistance, he got on his back and forced him under BAREEY s B+ -phes 
water, Newell walked on the river bottom about 
twenty feet, however, and carried Carter to the 
shore. 
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A FAMOUS artist once painted an angel with six 
toes. “Who ever saw an angel with six toes?” they 
inquired. “Who ever saw one with less?’ was the 
counter question, That settled the argument. 


SPRINGF TELD, MASS: 
Send for Price List containing description of all the different 
kinds of Sk. made by this celebrated firm, inc luding N. Y. 
| CLUB, RINK AND ALL CLAMP; also, CHEAP STRAP SKATES 
A CELEBRATED composer wrote to a friend, re-| Above Goods sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers 
questing the pleasure of his company “to luncheon; | _Seners!ly. Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 
key of Go” His friend, a thorough musician, inter- 


preted the invitation rightly, and came to the com- | GIANT TOILET ‘SOAPS. 


25 Superb, 25 | 


| the Compendium, It has been of great value to me. 1 


am seventeen Boge old, and have never had any inatruc- 
tion except what I have got from your Compendium.” 
A. W. Dakin, Tully, N. Y. 


The following come from one who, by means of his 
rapid and graceful handwriting acquired from the Com- 
pendium, now ocenpies a good position as bookkeeper for 
a wealthy firm. Old Style: 


New Style: 





He says: 
“I have used your Compendium for the past nine 
months. Have improved so much that lam ashamed of 
yriting. Have had no other instruction from any- 
C.D. W. Hornish, Washington, Ils. 











The above are by boys or young men. But to show 
that “it is never too late to learn,” we add the following 
from a middle-aged gentleman of Iowa. Old Style: 
| 
| 





He writes: 

“IT send you aspecimen of my penmanship before and 
after using your Compendium, which I scree the best 
thing of the kind ever devised.” fehan. Principal 
Ames High School, P. O. Address, Ne ~&.. a, lowa. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


has had the greatest saleof any self-teaching Penmanship 








poser’s house for a luncheon at one sharp. | Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
| Glycerine. | finest quality boiled and perfumed | 
“WHAT good is they, anyhow?” scornfully re- “— p - —- | pure soar, ag are en Sone pest Li 
f “i ¢ Tu fe j » > “Ty oe a e et Soaps , be o ned anvwhere 
marked a bootblack, referring to the fair sex. Did | , iti Mont Made ony by ROBINSON BROS. & 
you ever know one on ‘em to stopand give a feller a Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 
job? Not much! They aint got no shoes on fit to der Flower. di. 
blacken, anyways.” 





| 
| 
SINcE Tom Hood wrote | Chromo, just ready. Sas mple LJ introduce the samme = 
“The be: te se receipt of 30 cts. ere are heaps of money in it for | 
eet apace ns de oy | Kgents, °S LATHAM & CO. Matnmoth Art Pub. House, 
ie vant ers p : | 63 Essex Street, Boston. Mass. 
no one has made a wittier pun than the following: Retail price , $1,000, only @275. _Rean- | 
“] wish v "t give me s » i e. ¢ 5. . 
I wish you wouldn't give me suc h short weight for PIANOS tifnl 7 Octave Pianos, @1 25. i. $135. 
my money,” said a customer to a grocer who had a eat barcains. ORCA 
long standing account against him. “And I wish | only @115: New 9 Stops, only &57 560. 
you would not give me such long wait for mine,” 
was the quiet rejoinder. 








OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 3:20": | 


in the world,—over 60,000. It consists of Copy- 
Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornamental 
Sheet and Case. The price !s ONE DOLLAR, for 
which it will be mailed, prepaid, to any part of the world. 
Money orders and registered letters at our risk. 
Address PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

A word to learners: Don’t use the poor pens with which 

the market is flooded. We have lately had manufactured 


: expressly for us pens that we can recommend, and they 


cost but little more = the poorest,—forty cents per box 
(full quarter gross post-paid—currency or postage 


16 Stops, | stamps. If the fatter, send either ones or twos. emem- 
Illustrated 
Newsp: nee r with mnehinformation free. Please address 


PANTEL F. BEATTY, Wasnixcton, N. J. 


ber ail letters are promptly answered. If you don’t get 
prompt returns, write again, and we will look into the 
matter at once, 
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